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Sinclair Lewis: Out to Jolt the Nation 


(See ‘Books’) 








QUESTION: 


What do these things have in common’ 


* 4) 
wey 


A children’s playground ....a private pleasure plane _ 


1p 


Hs, 
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An interurban bus.........a battery of coke ovens... 


| 
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An oil well in the ocean ....and a deadly insecticide ? 


ANSWER: 


They’ve all been made more efficient by the 


engineering or chemical skill of Koppers 


HERE’S HOW: 1. Koppers durable Tarmac surfacing for play 
grounds, roads, airports. 2. Koppers Aeromatic, variable- pitch 
propellers. 3. Koppers American Hammered Piston Rings. 
4. Koppers-designed and Koppers-built coke plants. 5S. Koppers 
pressure-treated timber for underwater structures that must resist 
marine-borers. 6. Koppers chemicals trom coal for use in insecti- 
cides. All these, and more, are Koppers products. All bear the Koppers 
trade-mark... the symbol of a many-sided service Wherever you see 


it, it means top quality. Koppers Company, Inc., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 










is GENERAL AMERICAN 


MEAT —with its complex marketing, has one phase, 
packing, which is America’s third-ranking industry em- 
ploying 250,000 people. Every hour brings constantly- 
changing problems to the packers. They battle temper- 
ature, time and supply for one purpose: to make meat 
available for 139,000,000 Americans. Only under Free 
Enterprise can an industry of such magnitude function 
efficiently. 
GENERAL AMERICAN serves America’s great meat- 
packing industry by building refrigerator cars specially 
designed to take care of packers’ problems—by main- 
taining repair shops throughout the nation to keep cars 
rolling so that ladings arrive in the best possible condition 

.. and by operating a fleet of 18,000 refrigerator cars. 
This is typical GATX service to all U. S. Industry. 

Co-worker with the Meat-Packing Industry... 
... this is General American. 


UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT LINE, MILWAUKEE 
DIV. OF GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago , 


BRANCH OFFICES: Buffalo e Cleveland e Dallas e Houston e Los Angeles e New Orleans 
New York e Pittsburgh e St. Lovis ¢ San Francisco @ Seattle ¢ Tulsa © Washington 


EXPORT DEPT., 10 East 49th St., New York 17, New York 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 
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Available Now 


Automatic feed, hand-operated 
Mimeograph brand duplicators 


MODEL 90: quality results—in 
color or in clear, readable black- 
and-white—yet so low in cost even 
a beginning business can afford tt. 


MODEL 91: paper work problems 
get quick solutions from this efficient 
master of duplication. Now on the 
job for many industrial leaders— 
and ready to work for you. 


Take them off your “hard -to- 
get” list—these versatile, efficient 
Mimeograph brand duplicators. 


You can get them now—and you 
can take your choice of Models 90 
and 91, shown here. 


Within one working week (or 
less) after you place your order, 
your own new Mimeograph brand 
duplicator will be on the job in 
your own office—or school, church, 
store, factory, or branch. It will be 
delivering results in efficient, eco- 
nomical duplication—results that 


made you willing to wait for the 
duplicator with the Mimeograph 
trade-mark. 


The time is now. Just call the 
distributor nearest you, or write us. 


A. B. Dick Company, 720 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6. 
The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 
Toronto. 


) 


The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 
is made by 
A. B. Dick Company 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


@OPYRIGHT 1047, A. B. BICK COMPANY 
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America, the Beautiful 


I sometimes wonder if my four years in the 
Army were entirely well spent—especially when 
I take a gander at the rogues’ gallery you have 
in the May 12 issue. 

Would you be so kind as to convey my feel- 
ings of pity to Mrs. Mollie Lieber [old-time 
Communist party member and organizer] be. 
cause of her disillusion with this poor old, 
broken-down country? Might I also suggest 
that the grand, glorious paradise, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, would be a splendid 
place for her? ... 

When my forefathers landed in Virginia along 
about 1670 or so, I doubt if the country showed 
much in the way of livability, but I don’t be 
lieve they were “disillusioned”—else they would 
have caught the first boat back to England . ., 


C. A. Pearson 
Wadsworth General Hospital 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


> Was Mollie Lieber “disillusioned shortly after 
arriving here” from Poland because she found 
that the streets were not paved with gold? 


Danigt E. Kocur 
Evanston, Ill. 


The Red Cross 


Having just returned from California where 
I saw and heard Mayor J. Curtis Trahan of 
Texas City, Texas, in a newsreel at the movies 
highly praise the work of the American Red 
Cross in the disaster which wrecked his city, 
I am amazed at the statements you publish 
and credit to him... . 

It is my understanding that Red Cross is 
charged by Congress with certain definite re- 
sponsibilities, and contrary to your published 
statements, police work and patrolling are not 
part of their work. Wouldn’t it be fair to the 
millions of people in this country who are the 
Red Cross, that you publish an unbiased re- 


port on the rehabilitation work which is being’ # 


done by American Red Cross for the people 
of Texas City? 


Wituram E. Kearns 
Bellingham, Wash. 


The statement Newsweek quoted was made 
to the press by Mayor Trahan on April 20. 


Needlework 


Your May 5 issue quotes Mr. W. L. Baker of 
San Francisco in regard to the imperfection in 
the stocking worn by the shapely young lady 
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“A re-survey of the Institutional field which is now being conducted 
has progressed sufficiently to provide a number of definite conclusions 
regarding the institutional market of today. 


“First, the huge backlog of new construction, remodelling, repairing 
and extension of existing facilities of institutions throughout the coun- 
try is continuing. Present plans for such improvements in a large num- 
ber of instances are being increased over original plans of last year. 
The final figures undoubtedly will show a sustained demand for all 
types of products used in the institutional field. 


“Our experience in servicing clients with products for the institu- 
tional field has demonstrated that here is a responsive market which 
must keep the well being and best interests of its guests, patrons and 


THESE ARE 


Yi stitutions 


Hotels Industrial Cafeterias 
Restaurants Schools Clubs 
Hospitals Colleges , 

Railroad Systems YMCAs, YWCAs 

Air Lines Government Agencies 


AN | 
A DVERTISING A GENCY 


Gives Preliminary Report 
ou Ke-sunuey af Your 


Snsti tutiona 


— Mearket 


patients uppermost in mind at all times. As a result, its purchases and 
requirements constitute a continuing demand, huge in size and con- 
trolled by key purchasing and specifying individuals. 


The foregoing observations by Mr. Jay Lavenson of the Lavenson 
Bureau, prominent Philadelphia advertising agency, give a preview of 
some of the information now being developed from a survey among 
over 50,000 hospitals, schools, hotels, colleges, restaurants and other 
types of institutions throughout the nation. 


INSTITUTIONS Magazine is the only publication which reaches all 
segments of the institutional field. It reaches and influences the key 
buying and specifying factors who constitute your mass housing and 
mass feeding market. For further information consult your advertising 
agency or write to INSTITUTIONS Magazine, 1900 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Office Buildings 


Jobbers, Dealers 
Other Public and 
Private Institutions 


Each month INSTITUTIONS Magazine reaches the buying and specifying factors in 


the foregoing institutions which make up the institutional field. 


CONSULT 


YOUR Aioverrisine Aicency 
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or write 


INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE ano INSTITUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











Of this doghouse! 


Doghouse... Junior Executive size! 


To enter, do any one of the following: 
Be late with that shipping order. Put off 
writing that report—or memo. Let impor- 
tant letters go unanswered. 

Of course, you can blame it on person- 
to-person dictation—the outdated method 
that causes delay . .. that slows work 


down to a crawl. You can blame office in- 
terruptions . . . telephone calls . . . that 
throw you off the dictation track, piling 
your desk high with unanswered letters. 

Or—you can do what so many smart 
executives, junior and senior, are doing. 
You can switeh to speedy, efficient Elec- 
tronic Dictation! 


The Dictaphone Method keeps you out from under! 


Problems quickly disappear—work gets 
out in record time . . . with Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictating Machines. 

All ef your daily dictation ean be talked 
into the handy microphone in a fraction 
of the usual time. You’re alone. . . relaxed 
. .. at ease. Your secretary is stationed 
outside your door, where she can ward off 
interruptions and get her other work done 
while you dictate to her. 

You'll find that your working ability— 
as well as your secretary’s—is doubled 
with Electronic Dictation. You'll find 
more time for new business, too! 

Look into this time-saving, problem- 
saving method of dictation today! Call 





your Dictaphone representative for a 
demonstration. For descriptive literature 
write Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-5, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE Cézionce Dictation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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LETTERS 





modeling the wasp-waist foundation. Your ex- 
planation, however, is incorrect. 

Full-fashioned hose are manufactured with 
the hole in the welt of necessity. It is impossi- 
ble when seaming the hosiery blank to manipu 
late the sewing machine into the welt, and 
consequently the hole is there at the very end 
of the sewn job. It may add something to the 
elasticity but is not there for that purpose . . , 


C. W. Comiskey 
New York City 


Explosions Swap? 

Your series of pictures of the Texas City 
disaster puzzled me. The center explosion pic- 
ture (Newsweek, April 28) is so obviously the 
Bikini atomic-bomb explosion that I wondered 
about your motives. 

If you were trying to pass the picture off as 








Associated Press Photos 


Blasts: Bikini (top) ; Texas City 


an authentic picture of the Texas City disaster, 
it was a feeble attempt. If it were meant to be 
@ comparison, why not label it as such? 


Davi M. Tatty Jr. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


The picture Newsweek used, though similar 
to the one of the atomic bomb explosion, 
showed the Texas City disaster. 


Occupation Beer 


In regard to your “Beer Barrel Polka” article 
(Newsweek, March 17), as an American mas- 
ter brewer in Germany with the Army I pro- 
test your innuendo that the Army is not 
competent to work on German beer. “Stream- 
lining,” according to your article, consists of 
pasteurizing. beer and bottling it on assembly 
lines in delicatessen-style containers. 

First of all, the imported German beers that 
we knew back in the States were for the most 
part pasteurized before they were shipped, and 


Newsweek 
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When available, white sidewall tires at slight extra cost. 





MMORE OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


WITH THE 1947 





Like a champion show dog, or thor- 
oughbred horse, Mercury has a truly 
distinctive beauty that reflects per- 
tection all the way through. And all 
over America it’s love at first sight 
because Mercury again gives you more 
of everything. 


There’s a new massive, yet graceful 
look to the hood—with every line 


smoothly flowing to the rear... blend- 


ing into a modern, clean-cut, beauty. 


Inside, there’s a feast for your eyes, 
too. Smart new upholstery materials, 


handsomely tailored with every fitting, 





Touch a button—top goes down! 


every detail showing careful design, 
fine workmanship and excellent taste. 
You’re more comfortable, more at 






home with the new Mercury — it’s so 


roomy —restful — relaxing to ride in. 





Full of life—and thrift, too! 


As for more economy and more of 
that famous Mercury liveliness—well, 
you'll see why we continue to say, 
get more of everything you want with 


the 1947 Mercury. 


MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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result... * 


solution 


‘Shake well before using!”’ Familiar to all of us, 
this caution appears on the labels of countless 
liquid products which quickly “settle” when 
stored in the home or on dealers’ shelves. To 
relieve this common annoyance, Hercules pro- 
vides an amazing new emulsion stabilizer— 
Hercules CMC. This helps in the making of 
emulsions like cosmetic lotions, polishes, and 
many types of oil-in-water mixtures and also 


keeps them mixed and ready for use. 


TO KEEP MIXTURES MIXED... another 
development utilizing Hercules chemical materials as described 
in the free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 


LES 


DER. COMPANY 


ington 99, Delaware 










HERCULES 
967 Market Stree 





CHEMICAL MAT AMS FOR INDUSTRY 


THE WORD HERCULES, WHEN USED WITH THE NAME CMC, IS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY >6 
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we still have most of these breweries working 
for the Army brewing beer in their former 
manner. 

Second, most of the bottles that were used 
by the German breweries here in Germany were 
what we called “magnesia bottles.” or with 
porcelain tops. These bottles, declared by the 
Medical Corps and the American master brew- 
ers as unsanitary because of the manual han- 
dling, and especially by the master brewers 
because they did not hold “pressure.” are being 
supplanted by the American crown cork, which 
both biologically and practically is security 
against gas leakage or flat beer. 

Third, as a former GI, I am only interested 
that Americans here in Germany receive the 
best beer that is possible—regardless of trans- 
portation, delays, and shortage of bottles and 
machinery, whether it is “streamlined” or logical. 





ARNOLD F. ScHEerr 
’ Brewery Supervisor 
c/o Postmaster 


New York City 


Russian Glamour 


.. . Does a girl really look like that after 
being a slave laborer for two years (News- 
weEK, May 5)? I refer to the picture of the 
first Russian war bride. She looks like a movie 
star. How different from other pictures of 
European people I’ve seen . . . 

Francys MatHews 

Oakland, Calif. 





International 
Looks: Her beauty survived 


Yes, Musa Tschwormaja really looks like 
that after being a Nazi slave laborer in Czecho- 
slovakia for two years. Her job was putting 
lenses into frames in an optical factory, and 
occasionally sawing firewood. After her release 
m May 1946, she performed as a ballet dancer 
with U.S. Army Special Services. 


Stone Memories 


John M. Davis of Hiawatha, Kans., was not 
the first man in the United States to put much 
of his money into cemetery monuments memo- 
rializing his family (NEWSWEEK, May 12). At 

(Continued on page 10) 
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SAVES 51% 
ON PACKING 


Aetna Plywood & Veneer Company, large Chicago 
distributor, cuts crate weight 75 pounds, and saves 
labor and material with Acme Steelstrap methods 





If packing materials were expensive 
and hard to get, if labor were scarce 
and costly, what would you do? 
Aetna called Acme’s Shipping 
Specialists. Here’s what happened: 
(1) Quantity of crating materials was 
reduced. (2) Labor time was cut from 
25 minutes to 5 minutes per bundle. 
(3) Bundle weight was reduced by 75 
pounds. (4) Fewer men handle a much 
larger volume than was previously 
possible. (5) Heavy carrier penal- 
ties on improperly packaged L.C.L. 


and truck shipments are avoided. 


Acme’s Shipping Specialists are lo- 
cated in principal cities. They are 
ready to work with you to help solve 
your general or specific shipping 
problems without obligation. 


Send the coupon below or write for 
a booklet containing more true case 
histories of shipping problems in var- 
ious industries which have been solved 
by Acme Shipping Specialists and 
Acme Steelstrap methods. 







crate cost $1.39 for lumber and $.375 for 
labor—a total of $1.765. Total weight, 350 
pounds; contents 20 pieces, 


4 Old crating method—For one size plywood, 





Acme Steelstrap and Corrugated Sheets — 
materials cost per bundle, $.775, and labor, 
$.075—a total of $.85. The bundle weighs 

275 pounds and contains 20 pieces. 


r--------------- 





! 
| Acme Steel Company, Dept. NW-57 | 
| 2838 Archer Avenue | 

Ay Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case history | 
booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 
on 
P ca | 
More savings ahead for Acme INGER sc cccacouseasauced a | 
Steelstrap users— No. 3 Steelstrap- = 
per, the lightest tool made, is now Cc " a 
available. Magazine holds 100 a RAT ET ST SF FIRES OS SELES a9 | 
seals. Tensions, seals, and cuts the — | 
strap in one operation. Small base fn Se ee aia se | 
requires only 5-inch strapping sur- B | 
face. Two levers working in op- 
posite directions make for better City. .....00.00...Zomets.Sibte........ | 





balance and easier handling. 


-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-=------- 


ACME STEEL CO. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES Il 











A PENNY’S WORTH b— 


OF PRINTED PAPER: — 


MAY COST YOU SOP - 


When you buy printed paper forms for an office, the initial price is 
only a starter. And nothing grows in cost like a business form that 
isn’t right— 








You waste money when you handle it... 
You waste more when you write it... 
You even lose just /ooking at it! 


Since you can’t eliminate these activities, you’re wise to reduce the ° 
time they take. Uarco Business forms assure: 


Minimum handling..forms are combined so that one form serves — 
many departments . . . pre-assembling saves - 
time and bother. 

Minimum writing ...all necessary copies, 20 or more, come from | 
a single writing. 


Minimum Jooking ...facts are always easy to reach, easy to read. 


Begin these savings now by calling your Uarco Representative. It’s — 
better to take advantage of his survey than to ask a busy executive to © 
do it. No obligation. UARCO INCORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, 

Ohio; Oakland, Cal.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. | 


For Iustance « « « Varco Multi-Fold Con- 
tinuous Forms cut writing and handling time by 
feeding the typewriter while the girl types. Equally 
effective on billing, bookkeeping, or any business 
writing machines, Multi-Folds put an end to carbon 
shuffling. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATE DO 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FO 
BUSINESS FORMS AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN uo fist vce RECORSS 
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on the way 
to new heights 
of health oe , 
eee a emg with the 
wey unseen aid 


of St. Regis 
multiwall 
paper bags 


Pure, nourishing bread is more than 

the staff of life... it is a ladder to 

vigorous health and growth. Though taken 

for granted in this land of plenty, bread is 

; today more pure and nutritious than ever — 

ve is = “ a more valuable as a food for growing youngsters. 
Most of the credit for the heightened food value of 

bread belongs to America’s millers and bakers. By their 

efforts, new, enriched flours have been developed, and 


higher standards of bread purity have been attained. 

















> the eae Among many sanitary improvements, one of the most signi- 
ficant is the increased use of St. Regis multiwall paper bags 


rves — < as shipping containers for baker’s flour. Filled at the mill by 
hin high-speed St. Regis packing machines, multiwall bags keep flour 


frou clean and pure on the trip by rail and truck from miller to baker. 


Producers and processors of many other food products have also adopted 


read. Multiwall bags as heavy-duty shipping containers. Today, their use has 


. It’s ‘ a 7 grown to include over 400 commodities; feedstuffs, cement, lime, fertilizers 
ve to | 
land, } 
cities, In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, St. Regis also manufactures: 
Printing, publication and specialty papers ...“Tacoma” bleached and unbleached 

sulphate pulp... Panelyte — the St. Regis structural laminated plastic. 


and chemicals, as well as flour, sugar, salt and other food products. 


Con- 
me by 
-qually 


vet De ST. REGIS PAPER 


carbon 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
St. Regis products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in New York * Chicago ® Baltimore * San Francisco 
and 20 other industrial centers 
IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 

















Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 

problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 
ean’t “brush off” DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
ecratches— causing offensive DENTURE 
BREATH! 

With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 
30¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 





Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
Soak plate or bridge in yo BRUSHING 


Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 
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Wooldridge monuments: The family guards the colonel’s vault 


(Continued from page 7) ... The Twelfth Amendment expressly states 
Mayfield, Ky., the “Wooldridge Monuments” that the Vice President “acts” as President. 
have been attracting tourists to western Ken- Harry S. Truman is still Vice President of the 
tucky ... for almost half a century. United States and has the right in case of a 
. . Col. Henry G. Wooldridge, Kentucky — tie in the Senate to vote to break it . . . It's 
horseman and hunter, who died in 1899, caused only a “Vice President elect” who may “be- 
statues of himself and his relatives, his dog, come” President. 
a deer, and a fox to be set up in the cemetery 
lot standing guard over the vault where his 
body now lies... 





; 
’ 
i 


Joun F. Caruisie 
President Ohio Electoral College 1944 
Columbus, Ohio 
Jor LaGore : 
a The 1886 Law on Succession to the Presi- 
sic dency makes it clear that the practice of 
> : 9 Presidential succession is recognized in the 
How Many Presidents! United States Code of Laws. Anybody entering 
April 14 Newsweek claimed Truman as the “on the Execution” of the President's office 
33rd President. The writer of the first letter swears to “faithfully execute the Office of Presi- 
in the May 5 Letters Column claims Truman dent,” not the office of Vice President substi- 
as the 32nd President. The truth is, you are — tuting for the President. 





both wrong. : The contingency covered by “act as Presi- 

. . Under the Constitution the President dent” in the Twelfth Amendment does not 
must be an “elected” one... There have been apply to succession after the President dies. 
28 “elected” Presidents . . . 34 “elected” Vice Furthermore, Mr. Truman cannot return’ to 
Presidents . . . a “qualified” Vice President Vice Presidential status, and thence to the Sen- 


never “becomes” President on the death, re- ate, when he holds the Presidential office. The 
moval, or resignation of the President, or on Constitution specifically provides for election of 
his “inability to discharge the powers and a Senate president pro tempore to serve “in the 
duties of the office.” In such cases, the Consti- absence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
tution says, “the powers and duties” of the exercise the Office of the President of the 
office shall “devolve” “on the Vice President.” United States.” 
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Make sure of $ 50 


your COPY .....- 52 issues 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON (2 years $7 0.00) 
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A fine car made finer 
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happy with a Pontiae? 
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It is a great satisfaction to own a car that you really 
like—one that you can look forward to driving, 
each day, with pleasurable anticipation. Pontiac 


owners say this is one of the great extra values that 





come with a Pontiac car. Regardless of the year it 
is built, a Pontiac gives outstanding performance 


and unsurpassed dependability. We sincerely 


. For 1947, Pontiac offers 10 beautiful body types, in 
believe this is something you ought to consider two series, Torpedoes and Streamliners. Included 
in the line are the stunning cars shown above— 
the Streamliner Sedan-Coupe, the Streamliner 
year, next year—or any year. You’d be happy Station Wagon and the Torpedo Convertible. 


~—whether you expect to get your new car this 


with a Pontiac! Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 
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THE BEECHCRAFT 


ADONANZA 
Serves business 
around the clock 
around the year 






HE new 4-place 165 hp Beech- 
i Bonanza has the utility 
demanded of any form of depend- 
able business transportation. It 
has speed up to 184 miles an hour. 
It has economy—a direct operating 
cost as low as one cent per passen- 
ger mile. And it has the necessary 
performance, capacity and equip- 


ment to place this speed and econ- 


The Bonanza works on weekends, too! 


e Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 175 mph; Range, 750 miles 


omy at your disposal around the 
clock, around the year! 

You ll be amazed—and delighted 
—at the Bonanza’s quietness. A 
slow-turning controllable prop, en- 
gine mufflers and scientifically 
sound-proofed cabin reduce noise 
to no more than that in an open- 
window car floating along at 55! 
Cabin always well ventilated and 





hy. yee. 


with heat control. Luxuriously up- 
holstered seats, plenty of leg room 
. . . and extraordinary head room! 
Limousine comfort—around the 
clock, around the year! 

Flight equipment is complete 
from nose to tail—two-way radio, 
landing lights, full instrumenta- 
tion—for accurate, safe navigation 
around the clock, around the year! 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near you, ready with 
additional facts, figures and a Bonanza. We are now deliv- 
ering Bonanzas on the large backlog of firm orders created 
by the heavy demand for this airplane. Additional orders 
will be filled in the sequence received. Beech Aircraft 
Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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For Your Information 


MODERN DRESS: Many confirmed readets will blink a little 
as they first look at the inside pages of this issue. The 
typography throughout the magazine has been tidied up 
and streamlined. 

More than a year ago, Newsweek consulted ten of the 
nation’s top design authorities to get their ideas on how to 
improve further the readability and appearance of the maga- 
zine. All suggested over-all simplification and streamlining— 
as one designer put it, “in keeping 
with Newsweek’s twentieth-century 
approach to the news.” Two outstand- 
ing graphic-arts specialists, Dr. M. F. 
Agha and Ariosto Nardozzi, were se- 
lected to do the redesign job. Nar- 
dozzi carried out the research and 
experiments; Agha joined the editors 
in criticizing and suggesting as the 
work progressed. The design, introduced with this issue, is 
the end result of their deliberations and experiments. 

NEwswEEK enthusiasts, we find, have pretty firm reading 
habits and many may first react as does the husband when he 
first sees his wife’s new hairdo. But we are confident you will 
like ‘it after the initial shock of strangeness wears off, be- 
cause actual tests show that the typography achieves a new 
high in speedy legibility and in clear identification of edi- 
torial content. The combination of Bodoni and Scotch 
Roman text is aimed at giving a blend of readability, dig- 
nity, and pace. 

As time passes, you will see other: refinements, Without 
altering its proven formula and basic format, Newsweek 
will add editorial innovations, further improvement in paper, 
and other changes in keeping with the news needs of the 
times. One of the few hard and fast “musts” around here is 
viability—which Webster defines as the “ability to live, 
grow, and develop.” As always, your comments or sugges- 
tions will be welcome. 





NETWORK NEWS: With this issue Newsweex’s Radio de- 
partment starts a new feature—a periodic review of network 
programs and outstanding “one-shots” (see page 68). Re- 
views of weekly programs will be 
based on “auditioning” at least three 
times before praising or panning. 
And if one of these regular programs 
improves or deteriorates after being 
reviewed, that will be duly noted. 


SHIFT PREDICTION: Never loath to 
record the accuracies of “Periscope,” 
we point out that Dean Acheson’s resignation as Under Sec- 
retary of State and the appointment of Robert A. Lovett to 
succeed him came to readers as hardly news at all. Specifi- 
cally, it had been predicted in the issues of May 5 and 12. 





THE COVER: Twenty-seven years ago, Sinclair Lewis 
startled, disgusted, or delighted large portions of America 
with “Main Street.” Since then, Lewis has become dean of 
the nation’s novelists, with his works—good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent—always in great demand. Lewis’s latest book, “Kings- 
blood Royal,” is described by those who have read it, includ- 
ing NEWSWEEK’s reviewer, as a return to the fighting-mad 
style of the earlier Lewis. It is a passionate transmutation of 
a sizzling current issue into fiction (see page 98). In this 
characteristic pose which he recommended to photographer 
O. C. Sweet, Lewis relaxes in his suite at the Algonquin Hotel. 
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Shave closer! Shave faster! Shave any beard! Here’s the 
new Anniversary Series of Remington Blue Streak Shavers — 
incorporating all that Remington engineers have discovered in 
ten years of electric shaver research and manufacturing. 

Thesé new Remingtons have not only more heads, but 
better heads. There is nothing to compare with the combina- 
tion of the Blue Streak twin heads and the close-shaving round 
heads. This combination snips long and short hairs with 
equal ease! , 

See the new Anniversary Remingtons at any leading store 
or at one of Remington’s ninety-one shaver headquarters. 
e Remington Triple, featuring one Blue Streak twin head and one 
round head, $17.50; Remington Foursome, featuring one Blue Streak 
twin head and two round heads, $19.50; Remington Five, featuring 
two Blue Streak twin heads and one round head, $21.50. Made in 
both ivory and ebony finish, All Remingtons operate on AC or DC. 


REMINGTON RAND 
PROUDLY PRESENTS THE NEW 
ANNIVERSARY SERIES OF 


Remington 
Be MAVELS 
sf 


THE PERFECT Gift FOR FATHER'S DAY . 


MORE REMINGTONS HAVE BEEN SOLD SINCE 1940 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS Products of 


Incorporated 
REMINGTON RAND INC. «+ ELECTRIC SHAVER DIVISION e« BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
SHAVE DRY NO LATHER NO BLADES 






i REMINGTON 


Blue tea 


TRIPLE $750 














The Remington Blue Streak twin shaving 
head provides four long-hair cutting edges 
(A), two effective shaving surfaces (B), 
contains two inside cutters (C). 
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Glue Streak 


i 
FOURSOME $1980 
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1937 The first Remington 
was made —and almost in- 
stantly acclaimed a suc- 
cess. Thousands of these 
single-head Remingtons 
are still in use. 


1940 Remington pio- 
neered the multiple-head 
principle with the Dual. 
Later a trimming head was 
added to make the Reming- 
ton Triple-head. 


1941 The first Foursome. 


With three round heads 
and a trimming head, this 
was the fastest shaver 


made. Remington leaped 
to first place! 


1944 The Remington 
plant was largely engaged 
in war production. How- 
ever, thousands of Reming- 
tons were rushed to Army 
and Navy hospitals. 


1946 The Blue Streak 
twin shaving head was 
introduced on a Foursome 
model. This head handles 
long and short hairs with 
equal ease. 


1947 Remington an- 
nounces the Anniversary 
Series. Be sure you get & 
Remington— you can't get 
a better shaver to suve 
your skin! 
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The Periscope 


the President’s program to investigate the 
loyalty of Federal workers. The Presi- 
dential order calls on the Attorney Gen- 
eral to list organizations in which mem- 


What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


arrived in Washington addressed to Sen. 
Thomas E. Dewey . . . It wasn’t disclosed 
that when Danish Prof. Niels Bohr, one 
of the world’s leading atomic physicists, 
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Capital Straws 


Newest darling of the left wing is Sen. 
Glen Taylor of Idaho. Taylor is replacing 
Pepper as the Senate spokesman of the 
left-of-center group . . . The breach be- 
tween Labor Secretary Schwellenbach and 
White House adviser John Steelman has 
widened. Schwellenbach suspects Steelman 
of working with Republicans in the House 
to oust Edgar Warren as director of the 
Labor Conciliation Service . . . Only two of 
the $10,000-a-year White House adminis- 
trative assistant jobs are filled, and the 
President has indicated the others will 
remain vacant. He’s resisting efforts to use 
the jobs to pay off political debts. 


Murray’s Communist Challenge 


At a closed session of the CIO Exec- 
utive Board, Philip Murray made his 
first direct challenge to the CIO left wing. 
A devout Catholic, Murray came out 
with one of his rare bursts of profanity 
and delivered this open declaration against 
Communist elements: “I consider that any 
man who accepts union dues—union 
taxes—and then supports the Communists 
is a —— traitor. I believe that 
the Communist ideology should he booted 


out of the trade-union movement along 
with its supporters and adherents.” In 
the succeeding vote on a committee report, 
which included a demand for removal of 
a Communist union president, eight mem- 
bers, all left-wing, opposed and 24° sup- 
ported him. The effect of the test is that 
the entire issue probably will be brought 
onto the floor at the CIO convention. 





National Notes 


Navy Secretary Forrestal estimates it 
will be at least five years before the U.S. 
has effective guided missiles . . . Maj. Gen. 
Leslie Groves, who organized the project 
that produced the atom bomb, is quietly 
at work on plans to develop new secret 
weapons . . . General Donovan tells friends 
that his Veterans of Strategic Services 
will become active soon. Both civilian and 
service members of the wartime OSS will 
be eligible for membership. Critics accuse 
him of establishing an intelligence reserve 
to supplement his proposed private intel- 
ligence setup . . . Former Rep. Will 
Rogers Jr. of California is being consid- 
ered for the Federal Power Commission. 


Disloyalty Publicity 


Liberal congressmen and liberals gen- 
erally are eyeing closely an inter-agency 
fight brewing over a disputed provision in 
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bership alone would indicate disloyalty 
to the government. Justice Department 
officials have hinted that such a list 
should be kept secret. However, this 
stand is vigorously opposed by many other 
Federal officials, including some in Justice. 
An appeal will be made to Truman to 
make the list public as a standard ‘and 
a guide. 


Trivia 


Henry Wallace’s passport application 
for his recent journey to Europe stated 
that gathering of material for future news- 
paper articles was the purpose of his trip. 
There was no mention of speeches . 
Truman is accumulating as many college 
degrees as he has hats. The honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree which Princeton gives 
him in June will be his tenth . . . Taft and 
Bricker may be annoyed to learn that a 
recent batch of mail from Warren, Ohio, 


was invited in 1944 to come to the U.S. 
to work on the Manhattan project, he 
almost didn’t make it. A minor U.S. Con- 
sular official in London turned down his 
original visa application on the ground 
that he might learn too much about war 
secrets. 


vW 
Trends Abroad 


Britain’s Labor government intends to 
introduce at the next session of Parliament 
legislation to nationalize the basic steel 
industry. “A loosely controlled state hold- 
ing company would be set up to buy all 
existing owners’ shares, but individual 
producers would be allowed to retain their 
identities and substantial independence of 
action .. . Canada has made it clear, un- 
officially and informally, that it won't 
accept an invitation to join the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and become a full partner in 
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A thoroughgoing State Department 
reorganization is in prospect as Secre- 
tary Marshall builds his new team. His 
program of entrusting the execution of 
U.S. policy to experienced professional 
diplomats soon will be followed by one 
calling for dominance of the “civilian” 
element in policymaking, 

Having selected Robert Lovett, for- 
mer Assistant Secretary of War, as his 
nonprofessional Under Secretary, Mar- 
shall now intends to place an Assistant 

Secretary in direct charge of the over- 
all supervision of the department’s po- 
litical divisions. These duties will go to 
a noncareer man as soon as Assistant 
Secretary Spruille Braden retires, and 
his post will be expanded to include 
the new responsibilities. 

Marshall’s preference for a noncareer 
official in charge of the department’s 
political activities is explained on two 
grounds: (1) He is opposed to the 
British system under which a perma- 
nent civil servant heads the Foreign 
Office, because permanency of tenure 
is often fatal to an official’s zest, 
imagination, and enterprise. (2) An 
Assistant Secretary of State chosen 
from the career service is likely to 
devote most of his attention to regions 
with which he is familiar and neglect 
others. 


Moreover, Marshall has told his new 
} Policy Planning Board to seek the ad- 





Marshall’s New State Department Team 
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vice of civilian experts on specific 
aspects of foreign policy. Foreign cor- 
respondents and other experts are to 
be asked to particiapte in the board’s 


discussions and offer criticisms and 
suggestions on subjects with which they 
are familiar, | 

In addition, Marshall soon will have | 

‘ ‘ 
a new team on the operating level, 4 
including new directors of the Kuto- | 
pean and the Far Eastern Offices, and 
new chiefs of the Northern European 
and Central European Divisions. 

John E. Peurifoy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Administration, who 
was Secretary Marshall’s first ap- 
pointee, is expected to continue under 
the reorganization program. Counselor 
Ben Cohen has resigned but will remain 
at least until Lovett familiarizes him- 
self with his new duties. However, 
John H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary 
for Occupied Areas and a Marshall 
favorite, has asked to be relieved be- 
cause of ill health. 

Incidentally, Braden’s retirement, § 
which the new plan contemplates, will 
give little comfort to President Peron § 
of Argentina. Retirement of George 
Messersmith, Ambassador to Argen- }§ 
tina and chief critic of Braden’s policies, 
is likely to be announced simultane- 
ously. James Bruce, National Dairy 


Products executive, is a likely choice 
to succeed Messersmith. 
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hemisphere affairs . . . Norway, which 
recently floated a $10,000,000 commercial 
loan in New York as a trial balloon, is 
vreatly encouraged by its success and 
intends to seek larger U.S. private loans. 


Swedish Atomic Plans 


The Swedish Atomic Committee, a 
group of Sweden’s leading scientists and 
technicians, is urging formation of a com- 
pany to design and build an experimental 
unit for development of atomic energy. 
The plan envisages building a plant for 
production of atomic power on an indus- 
trial scale after the completion of neces- 
sary research. The company, A. B. Atom- 
energi, would have four-fifths of its cap- 
ital stock furnished by the government, 
the balance by Swedish industry. It would 
use Swedish uranium, which would be 
extracted from the large shale deposits in 
the central part of the country. 


French Moves in the Saar 


The French are quietly preparing to 
move ahead with economic detachment 
of the Saar from Germany, despite the 
fact that Russia declined to give its ap- 
proval to the project at the Moscow con- 
ference. They have already established 
customs controls on the Saar-German 
frontier, eluding exchange control to 
prevent movement of German marks into 
the Saar. Next move will be the issuance 
of a new currency in the form of a “Saar 
mark,” with its value pegged to the 
French franc rather than to the German 
mark. 


Peasant Fears in Russia 

The Kremlin’s propaganda campaign to 
stimulate production and reconcile the 
Russian people to continuing hardships by 
convincing them of the existence of a 
capitalist conspiracy against the Soviet 
Union misfired in at least one respect: 
It frightened the people so badly that 
peasants in various parts of the country 
began to hoard salt—something they do 
only when they fear that a long and bitter 
war is imminent. , 


Japanese Oil 


American engineers believe that when 
drillmg equipment and machinery are 
available they can double Japan’s oil pro- 
duction. The Japanese had done an ex- 
tremely sketchy job of exploring the home 
islands for oil.deposits. U.S. experts have 
detected natural gas and oil seepage in 
Kwanto Plain, which is the region sur- 
rounding Tokyo. The possibility exists 
that oil may even be found in Tokyo 
itself. 


New British Dominion 


Britain has revived a project for con- 
solidating all its possessions in the Carib- 
bean into a new dominion. The plan, 
originally suggested by the Duke of Wind- 
sor, was stymied for a time by conserva- 
tive elements in the Colonial Office and 
is still opposed, on economic grounds, by 
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the wealthy merchants of the Bahamas 
and Bermuda. The proposal has the un- 
official support of the U.S. State Depart- 
ment, which is ready to designate an 
ambassador to the new dominion, if cre- 
ated. 


French Court Sensation 


A sensation will be created in the French 
High Court at Versailles when Pierre 
Cathala, former Minister of Finance un- 
der Pierre Laval, comes up for trial as a 
collaborationist. Scheduled to be tried in 
absentia; Cathala is expected to emerge 
from two years of hiding and present his 
own defense. Those who have seen the 
documents he will spread on the record 
predict repercussions of a most embar- 
rassing character to some prominent per- 
sons still unsmirched. 


Foreign Notes 


There won't be any more fatherless 
illegitimate children’ in Hungary. If the 
mother cannot name the father of her 
child the state will designate a legal father 
from among her male relatives and the 
child will bear his name . . . International 
Bank officials expect to complete their 
second loan within the next two weeks. 
Denmark will get about $50,000,000 to 
finance the modernization of industry and 
agriculture . . . The active German black 
market in cigarettes may be doomed. Ac- 
cording to Berlin sources, tobacco growing 
expanded greatly in the last year, ranking 
Germany Europe’s second largest tobacco 
producer. Substantially increased tobacco 
supplies from last year’s crop should reach 
counters shortly. 
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Squeeze on Family Budgets 


Retailers who have carefully examined 
recent sales records have discoveréd that 
cash sales now are less than half of the 
total, a noticeable contrast to the pattern 
of a year ago, when the majority were 
for cash. The shift to credit buying, they 
feel, reflects the squeeze in family budgets, 
resulting principally from the high cost of 
food. Before the war, a moderate-income 
family spent about 33 cents of each dollar 
for food; today, such a family spends up- 
wards of 40 cents. Thus retailers of clothing 
and other goods see a return of bargain- 
hunting. For example, department-store 
basement trade is on the upgrade. 


Housing Slump 


No more than 700,000 permanent hous- 
ing units can be completed in 1947, ac- 
cording to informed industry officials. Even 
this total—which is 300,000 less than 
hoped for a few months ago—is predicated 
on holding for at least.six months the rate 
maintained for April, when 62,000 houses 
were started. 


Business Footnotes 


Auto-industry insiders think the light- 
ear plans of both Chevrolet and Ford will 
stay on the shelf for many months. The 


reasons are the continuing shortage of 
materials for plant construction and. auto- 
mobiles, and the public’s ready appetite 
for full-size cars . . . There won’t be any- 
where nearly enough freight cars or storage 
facilities to handle the 1947 wheat crop 
starting June 1. This year’s crop is ex- 
pected to be almost double the normal 
U.S. total . . . Canned-goods producers 
will slash production drastically this sum- 
mer because of large inventories, sliding 
prices, and higher costs. This means that 
fruit and vegetable growers will get lower 
prices. 


WwW 
Movie Lines 


Anna Q. Nilsson, former silent star, 
gets a comeback role in Columbia’s “It 
Had to Be You” . . . Under her agreement 
with Producer Walter Wanger, Ingrid 
Bergman will receive one-third of the net 
profits of the screen version of “Joan of 
Lorraine,” which goes before the cameras 
next month . . . Warner Brothers plans to 
enter the newsreel field this fall . . . Joel 
McCrea will make his first singing ap- 
pearance on the screen in the forthcoming 
horse opera, “Carmen of the West” .. . 
“All the King’s Men,” the Pulitzer Prize 
novel about shady Southern politics, will 
be filmed by Columbia . . . For the first 
time in her career Claudette Colbert will 
appear in a murder mystery when she 
plays the intended victim in Triangle’s 
“Sleep My Love.” 


Radio Notes 


Information Please won’t return to the 
air next fall for Parker Pen but probably 
will find a new sponsor .. . As a result of 
the radio popularity of Jean Sablon, there 
is increased interest among sponsors in a 
possible series starring Maurice Chevalier 

Bob Welch, Jacl. Benny’s former 
radio producer, will produce Bob Hope’s 
new movie .. . Don’t be surprised if the 
Don Ameche-Frances Langford Mr. and 
Mrs. Bickerson program, now heard as a 
ten-minute spot on the Drene show, turns 
up next season as a full half-hour situation 
comedy show with a new sponsor. 


Book Notes 


Pitcher Bob Feller’s fast-selling book 
“Strikeout Story” was ghosted by Frank 
Gibbons, Cleveland Press sports writer 
. . . Lau Shaw, Chinese author of “Rick- 
shaw Boy,” has a new novel titled “Di- 
vorce” for fall ppblication by Reynal & 
Hitchcock . . . André Maurois is complet- 
ing a new book for Harper covering /is 
“reflections and impressions” during a year 
spent in the U.S., France, and Switzerland. 
It will be published in the fall under the 
title “From My Journal” . . . A contrast- 
ing study of Gandhi and Stalin and the 
underlying moral principles in world affairs 
that they represent is being prepared by 
foreign correspondent Louis Fischer . 
Mary Renault’s “Return to Night,” win- 
ner of M-G-M’s $200,000 novel award, 
will be the September selection of 
Fiction Book Club. - . 
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More than a superb musical instrument, every Magnavox is also a 
fine furniture piece. Fourteen distinctive models, ranging in style from authentic 
traditional to refined modern, are now available. Every new and proved 
development of radio science, including unmatched Magnavox 
tone quality, genuine Armstrong F M, and automatic record- 
changing, is provided to give you years of listening pleasure. 
Yet Magnavox is moderately priced, starting at $187. 
See Magnavox today. Hear it and compare it 
with other radio-phonographs, and you won't be 
satisfied until you own one. 




























Where to Buy the Magnavox — To 
insure owner service satisfaction and to 
minimize selling costs, Magnavox distribu- 
tion is confined to a few fine stores in each 
city. For your nearest dealer, consult a clas- 
sified telephone directory or write to The a oe or ee ee 

, n f 
Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. preter pol i $475. E iaeueeh rr eene 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> A labor law at this session is becoming increasingly 
likely. 


House acceptance of the more moderateé Senate approach is 
now the goal of Senate Republican leaders. Taft is pressuring 
the House to capitulate as the only means of holding enough 
Democratic and fringe-Republican votes to override a veto. 


Odds on a veto will drop if the House leadership adopts the 
Taft plan. Early forecasts of a veto supposed a stiff bill, in- 
cluding a ban.on industrywide bargaining. Truman is now 
telling confidants he won’t make up his mind until he has 
carefully analyzed the final version. 


Coal negotiations will have a bearing on the President’s 
decision. Threat of a coal strike after June 30 might force him 


to approve the labor bill. Firm prospect of a contract settlement, 


between Lewis and Northern operators might tip the balance 
toward a veto. 

There is also a possibility that Truman will let the labor bill 
become law without his signature if his Congressional heutenants 
predict a veto wowt be sustained, 


\ 
> Labor leaders are still threatening the Administration and 
Congress with industrial chaos if any labor bill is enacted. Left- 
wing unions speak of nationwide general strikes. 


These threats, however, are making little impression at either 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 


> White House opposition to tax reduction this year is 
still firm. But some of the President’s advisers think he should 
leave the way open to shift or propose a small tax cut after all 
appropriation bills have been passed. 


> A slight break in the diplomatic stalemate is seen in 
Russia’s surprisingly moderate attitude on Palestine, and its 
agreement to open Lend-Lease settlement talks and resume 
Korean negotiations. These developments, however, are not 
enough to warrant optimism on the future of U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 


Assent to negotiate is not regarded as a change in basic 
Russian objectives. Regardless of apparent Russian softening, 
the Administration plans to go ahead with: (1) rehabilitation of 
the U.S. zone of Korea; (2) efforts to obtain French participa- 
tion in the Anglo-American merger of German occupation zones; 
(3) economic aid to Communist-threatened nations. 


> Marshall will keep the door open for Russian participa- 
tion in the postwar settlement. He hasn’t given up hope of an 

, Austrian settlement and of eventual merger of the Russian zone 
in Germany with the zones of the Western Allies. 


A formula for very limited Russian reparations from current 
German production and use of German assets in Austria, might 
be worked out. But any attempt to turn Germany and Austria 
into Russian’ satellites under the guise of economic necessity 
will. find Marshall inflexibly opposed. 


U. S.-British negotiations on economic and political details 
of zonal merger are making progress. 
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> Economic aid to China will be renewed when the Admin- 
istration is genuinely satisfied that Chiang Kai-shek is liberal- 
izing his government. His latest shake-up, which gives liberals 
more of a voice but retains reactionaries in key spots, is being 


analyzed closely to see if it measures up to minimum conditions 
specified by Marshall. 


> Extension of blanket authority to control exports at least 
until Dec. 15 now seems probable, although a last-ditch fight by 
Administration forces for a year’s extension is shaping up. 


Domestic shortages in more than 400 industrial and agricul- 
tural commodities are forcing all-out opponents toward a com- 
promise. These shortages include meat and meat products, 
steel-mill products, chemicals, fertilizer, coal, and more than 100 
products essential to housing. 


> White House thinking still presumes no more than a very 
mild and brief economic recession. Snyder still stands on revenue 
estimates for the next fiscal year based on a national income level 
about 5% below the first quarter of 1946. This supposes a 
moderate decline in prices and profits but not much of a drop 
in volume of production and in employment. 


Truman’s expressed optimism is not fully shared, how- 
ever, by his council of economic advisers and other government 
economists. Among warning signals they are watching are: 


Falling off of jobs in manufacturing industries (last July’s em- 
ployment peak of 58,000,000 won’t be reached this year) . 


Failure of the anticipated building boom to develop. Building 
costs may soiten after midyear, but until they do the buyers’ 
strike will continue. 

Political effects of a recession extending into 1948 are hard 


to appraise. Normally the party in power would suffer. But now 
there are two parties in power. 


‘> Republicans express confidence the polls will show a 


swing away from Truman by the time Congress adjourns. This 
will occur, they say, when public reaction to their legislative 
program crystallizes. : 


GO? leaders say they could go to the country today and win 
the Presidency on this record: A bipartisan foreign policy; a 
balanced budget; reduced Federal expenditures; tax relief, and 
labor curbs. 


Senate restoration of some of the House-cut reclamation 
projects will work in the Republicans’ favor. The original cuts 


satisfied the purse-string conscious East; restoration will placate 
the West. 


> Minimum wage standards won’t be upped this session 
despite Truman’s plea for an increase of the present rate from 
40 cents an hour to 65 cents. 


> Postal rate increases may get the approval of the House 
leadership, despite earlier indications that the controversial leg- 
islation would be ducked. Congress is, counting also on an efti- 
ciency probe of the Post Office to reduce the deficit. 


FEPC and poll tax legislation will fail to get through this 
session. Republicans don’t want to risk a delaying filibuster in 
the Senate before the mid-July adjournment. 
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When you’re traveling alone, you can When you're traveling with associ- Whatever Pullman accommodations 
ate relax comfortably in a Pullman room- ates, connecting bedrooms make your you take, you sleep like a million dol- 
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Mr. Hughes’ statement follows: 


TWA “This radar instrument warns the pilot (by a 
in conjunction with brilliant red light and a warning horn) the instant 
HOWARD HUGHES the airplane comes too close to the ground or any 
building, bridge, mountain, airplane, or other ob- 
and the Electronics Dept. stacle, regardless of darkness or weather conditions. 
of Hughes Aircraft Co. “T believe it will be of great assistance in our 
efforts to eliminate the type of accident which re- 
ANNOUNCE THE FIRST ceived so much publicity last year. 

AIRLINE RADAR “For that reason, I] am now installing this equip- 
NOW BEING INSTALLED ment on all TWA airplanes, and I intend to make it 
ON ALL TWA PLANES! available as soon as possible, without profit, to all 

airlines throughout the United States.” 
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Skirmishing on the Omnibus 


In a war of maneuver, both Harry S. 
Truman and the Republican leadership in 
Congress last week sought victory through 
retreat. The battleground was labor. 

Before Mr. Truman was the portal-to- 
portal pay bill, which the House and Sen- 
ate had thumpingly passed. It was the 
first labor legislation to come from the 
80th Congress. The President was under 
powerful pressure to veto it from AFL 
President William Green, CIO President 
Philip Murray, and Labor Secretary Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach. 

They argued that the threat to industry 
from suits for portal pay, which at one 
time totaled $6,000,000,000, had been re- 
moved by Federal Judge Frank A. Picard’s 
action in throwing out the Mount Clemens 
pottery claim, the original portal-pay suit 
(Newsweek, Feb. 17). Moreover, they 
contended, the bill seriously weakened 
laws protecting labor, especially the Wage- 
Hour Act. 

But when labor leaders argued with Mr. 
Truman, they found him less concerned 
about the portal-to-portal pay bill than 
about the omnibus labor bill, which had 
gone into House-Senate conference. The 
President told one union official: “You’re 
always saying that a particular bill in- 
volves the life or death of the labor move- 
ment. Do you really think the portal bill 
is so dangerous that we ought to risk get- 
ting licked on the Taft-Hartley bill?” 

Just before the deadline of midnight, 
Wednesday, May 14, Mr. Truman signed 
the portal bill. In a 1,500-word message to 
Congress, he expressed his ‘fears and 
doubts concerning the measure, but argued 
that it was “in the interests of the eco- 
nomic stability of our nation.” With a bow 
to his labor supporters, he declared he 
would ask for remedial legislation if abuses 
developed, and urged Congress to revise 
the Wage-Hour Act to raise the minimum 
wage from 40 to 65 cents an hour. 

No Captive: Inevitably, Mr. Truman’s 
action was evaluated in terms of the forth- 
coming omnibus labor bill—and 48. The 
President said he would not make up his 
mind about it until it came to him in final 
form. By signing the portal bill, Mr. Tru- 
man set the stage for a possible veto of the 
labor measure: He could argue that his first 
action proved that he was not a captive of 
organized labor. 

But Republican leaders were determined 
to make such a veto as politically difficult 
as possible. The Senate last Tuesday, May 


13, had passed its version of the bill, a 
relatively mild one, by a vote of 68-24— 
a margin sufficient to override a veto. In 
conference, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
chairman of the Labor Committee, now 
argued that the House should ease its own 
demands and accept the Senate version. 
To insist on the much tougher House 
version, Taft declared, would drive 
enough Democrats and pro-labor Republi- 
cans into the opposition to sustain a veto. 

The House conferees thereupon yielded 
on their proposed ban on industrywide 
bargaining and on their provision giving 
private employers the right to obtain in- 
junctions. To them, Taft’s argument made 
sound political strategy. 


PRESIDENT: 


Mother and Son 


It was the second time in six days that 
President Truman was flying to his 94- 
year-old mother. On Mother’s Day. May 
11, he spent three hours at her bedside and 
was assured that she was recovering from 
the fractured hip she suffered last Febru- 
ary. But last week she had a relapse. Early 
Saturday morning, May 17, the President’s 
younger brother, J. Vivian Truman, 


phoned the White House from Grand- 
view, Mo.: “Complications” had set in; 
she was “very low in spirits.” 

A sad-faced President promptly boarded 
the Sacred Cow for a rush flight homeward. 
The skies over Missouri were as gray as 
Harry Truman’s spirits. Just before the 
Sacred Cow put down at Grandview air- 
port, the wind whipped up into a fierce 
storm and the rain became a dark down- 
pour. A waiting car took Mr. Truman 
down the muddy, narrow road to the little 
yellow bungalow, behind the iron fence 
the Secret Service had built when Martha 
Ellen Truman’s son became President. 

The President’s personal physician, Brig. 
Gen. Wallace Graham, reported to his 
chief: “She is resting and fully aware 
of everything that is going on. However, 
her condition is critical.” The President 
went to his mother’s room immediately; 
she recognized him and talked with him 
between a series of naps. That night, the 
President told reporters his mother “was 
making a terrific uphill fight.” The next 
morning, he said: “She’s better. She slept 
well.” 

But her doctors were less hopeful. “Her 
tired old heart is slowing down,” they 
reported. “It’s just a case of a fine old 
machine wearing out.” 

The Straight Furrow: In Mrs. Tru- 
man, a stern sense of discipline had always 
vied with a mother’s fondness for her 


eldest son. “We were taught that punish- 
ment always followed transgression,” Mr. 
Truman once recalled, “and my mother 
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Police and strikers fight: In Washington the battleground is labor, too 
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saw to it that it did.” Born of hardy, 
strong-willed Scottish-Irish-English stock, 
she was the daughter of a freight-shipper 
along the old Santa Fe Trail. She and 
her horse-trader husband, John Truman, 
had settled down in Grandview after the 
birth of their son, Harry. Her boy, she 
used to say, could plow “the straightest 
furrow in Missouri.” 

. With a mother’s confidence in her son’s 
ability to succeed, she was not surprised 
when Harry became President. But neither 
was she overjoyed. “I can’t really be glad,” 
she said, “because I am sorry that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is dead.” However, she 
never doubted’ her son’s talent for the 
job. “Harry will get along all right,” she 
remarked. Her advice to the President: 
“Now, you be a good boy, Harry.” 


CONGRESS: 


Five G’s for Lemonade? 


HR 1179 was one of those little, incon- 
sequential bills which slip through Con- 
gress almost unnoticed. Sponsored by 
Rep. Walter H. Judd, Minneapolis Repub- 
lican who used to be a medical missionary 
in China, it passed the House without op- 
position last week. Should the Senate 
concur, a $5,000 Federal gift would be 
authorized to help defray the expenses of 
the triennial convention of the World 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in 
Asbury Park, N.J., this June. 

The State Department soberly warned 
against setting “an undesirable precedent.” 
But Robert C. Ruark, Scripps-Howard 
columnist, went on a jag at the idea of 
helping the WCTU. Should the bill pass 
the Senate, he threatened he would “secede 
from the union.” Furthermore, “you can 
consider that I am not only on strike 
against the United States, but that a con- 
dition of total war exists between us, too.” 

“How any legislative body with the 


. Associated Press| 
Mrs. Truman and her son: After 94 years, her “tired heart” was slowing down 


broad intelligence of an underprivileged 
cockroach,” Ruark went on, “can vote five 
G’s of the people’s dough to a lobby is 
completely past my understanding . . . 
Congress, I demand that the $5,000 be 
allotted to an organization of my own, 
‘The Two-Martinis-in-Every-Fist-Crying- 
and-Falling-Down Society.’ Get that dough 
up fast, kids, because my boys are going 
to need a lot of booze to counterattack the 
ladies’ lemonade.” 


Money Worry 


The Navy was asking more than a billion 
dollars less than last year. But to an 
economy-conscious House Appropriations 
Committee, $3,513,000,000 for the 1948 
fiscal year still seemed like a lot of money. 
To justify its claim, Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal and a raftload of his 
top-ranking admirals told the committee 
what the Navy would do with its funds. 

A few of their ideas: development of 
new defenses against attack from the Arctic 
by “either piloted aircraft or super-long- 
range guided missiles”; a gigantic dock ship 
that could repair vessels in ice-packed 
waters; ice-breaking cargo carriers;.a new 
type of Arctic submarine, and fast-attack 
submarines which would be “streamlined, 
with higher underwater speed.” 

But although the committee listened 
intently through 1,832 pages of printed 
testimony, last week it reported out a bill 
recommending an 11 per cent cut in the 
Navy’s budget allotment to $3,135,481,100. 
Only research ($34,400,000) and airplane 
purchase ($260,000,000) items were un- 
touched. The committee maintained the 
Navy could cut down elsewhere “without 
sacrificing any of the efficiency of the 
fleet.” Some suggestions: reduce the num- 
ber of civilian employes, cut down shore 
installations, ordnance plants, and aero- 
nautical facilities, and operate the Naval 
Academy on a less “lavish” scale. 


Congress also acted on other spending 
legislation during the week: 
>» The House passed a $538,976,492 appro- 
priation bill for the State, Commerce, and 
Justice Departments and the Federal Ju- 
diciary, which represented a 23 per cent 
cut in budget estimates. The bill omitted 
any funds for the State Department’s 
Voice of America broadcasts. 
P A conference gommittee ironed out Sen- 
ate-House differences on the $400,000,000 
Greek-Turkish aid bill, and it went to 
President Truman for his signature. 
> Another conference agreed on the full 
$350,000,000 figure for foreign relief which 
Mr. Truman had requested. 


SERVICES: 


Nothing Atoll 


It was a beautiful dream—whitecapped 
waves lazily lapping a coral beach, green 
palm trees rustling under the blue Pa- 
cific skies. Whispering through the dream 
was the murmur of soft South Seas bréezes 
and the strumming of ukuleles. Some day, 
Leslie Fullard-Leo, wealthy Honolulu con- 
tractor, would retire from his cement and 
tile business in the Hawaiian Islands and 
go off with his wife to a deserted island, 
there to live an idyl. 

In 1922, they found their dream. It was 
Palmyra Atoll, 52 coral islets sprinkled 
over the Pacific 960 miles south of Hono- 
lulu. The Fullard-Leos bought all but two 
of them for $15,000. There, said Mrs. Ful- 
lard-Leo, they would live “with other fam- 
ilies—kindred spirits who wanted to get 
away from the rush of modern commercial- 
ism. Each family would have its own isle. 
If they didn’t want to bother with visitors, 
they could leave the house flag down. If 
they wanted to go visiting, they could row 
across the lagoon.” 

Before the Fullard-Leos could live their 
dream, the roar of guns in the Far East 
rudely shattered it. The United States 
Navy took over Palmyra Atoll in 1939 
and constructed an air base there. All 
through the war, the Navy used Palmyra 
as an.emergency field for transport planes 
running to the Southwest Pacific. It is still 
an emergency air station, under control 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The Fullard-Leos protested the seizure 
and went to court. The Navy replied that 
their claim was based on an invalid land 
grant dating to King Kamehameha IV of 
Hawaii. Last week, the Supreme Court 
ruled 5-4 in the couple’s favor and ordered 
the Navy to return the atoll. 

But paradise regained still was paradise 
lost. “We have gotten a little too old for 
our dreams,” said Mrs. Fullard-Leo. She 
is 61; her husband, 81. 


Death With Honor 


For an old lady with a past, this was 
too much. Back in 1916 when the U.S.S. 
Oklahoma was commissioned, she was the 
latest in super-dreadnaughts. In the first 
world war, she served with the British 
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Fleet in the North Sea. In peacetime, she 
served in Pacific waters. 

In the Dec. 7, 1941, Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor, four torpedoes slashed into 
the old lady’s hull. Shamelessly, she turned 
on her side and settled to the bottom of 
the shallow harbor. Not until May 1943 
did the Navy manage to right and re- 
float her. Last November, her usefulness 
gone, she was stripped of her armament 
and sold for scrap iron to the Moore Dry- 
dock Co. of Oakland, Calif. Her price: 
$46,127. 

Death on the scrap heap was too much 
for the proud old lady. Last week, Satur- 
day, May 17, as she was being towed to 
Oakland, she made her decision. Five hun- 
dred miles from Honolulu in a moderate 
sea, she capsized and sank. 


Strategic B-29s 


The Army Air Forces dubbed the show 
Operation Pacific. They might better have 
called it Operation Taxpayer. Sending his 
Strategic Air Command on a practice mis- 
sion last week against the densely popu- 
lated Northeast, Gen. George C. Kenney 
said it was to show the people “what their 
tax bills are paying for.” 

To muster a maximum effort, Kenney 
ordered 125 B-29s, nine-tenths the SAF’s 
present power, into the air from their dis- 
persed bases in Michigan, Kansas. South 
Dakota, Florida, Texas, even New Mexico 
and Arizona. It was the strongest force of 
heavy bombers ever mobilized in the Unit- 
ed States. The planes themselves cost 
$40,500,000. They burned 900,000 gallons 
of high-octane gasoline during the single 
mission. Operation Pacific’s cost: $123,000. 

General Kenney’s plans called for “a 
pretty sweet piece of timing.” His Super- 
fortresses were to rendezvous with split- 
second precision at Cape May, N.J., and 
fit themselves into tight box formation for 
the aerial parade. But weather played a 
mean trick. The Arizona group, battling 
storms, ran short of fuel and had to land 
in Florida. The Texas group showed up 
twenty minutes late. Consequently it was 
only 101 B-29s, divided into two sections, 
which shot over Manhattan’s skyscrapers, 
wheeled over the Hudson River, and then 
“attacked” Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington in turn—but being careful 
not to fly over the White House itself. At 
210 m.p.h., they passed so quickly that 
many spectators remarked: “Is that all?” 

Frankly, Kenney admitted his force 
“wouldn’t last long in a shooting war.” It 
was “a far cry,” he added, from the 585 
B-29s which the wartime Twentieth Air 
Force sent on one mission against Tokyo 
from the Marianas, or the 1,000 Super- 
fortresses which the Twentieth scattered 
over Japan during the final days of the 
war. But if any taxpayers might feel that 
Operation Pacific was a sorry showing, 
Kenney reminded them that his B-29s 
could have inflicted “terrific catastrophe” 
—even if carrying only 1,000 one-ton 
bombs of the “old-fashioned,” pre-Hiro- 
shima type. 
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Weapons of Doom 


Fearful as war already was, two more 
horrible weapons were disclosed last week: 
Glenn L. Martin told fellow aircraft 
manufacturers and service leaders, meeting 
in Williamsburg, Va., that a radioactive 
cloud could be laid by planes from great 
heights and would drift with the wind, 
spreading lingering death. Warning that 
“no one’ could live in its path,” Martin 
predicted it might make even the atom 
bomb obsolete. Thus overshadowed, a 
report that Russia was producing 40,000 
military aircraft yearly—as against 1,330 
for the U.S.—went almost unnoticed. 
> Drs. Theodor Rosebury and Elvin A. 
Kabat of Columbia University published 
their five-year-old, top-secret report on 
bacteriological warfare. It listed 30 suit- 
able germ weapons, including airborne 
rabbit fever, pneumonic Black Plague, and 
the exotic melioidosis, but dismissed from 
consideration many common diseases. Al- 
ready outdated by wartime research (fully 
reported in NEwsweEkk, Jan. 14, 1946) , the 
report warned that “civilian populations 
are in the greatest danger” from germ 
warfare and that the United States was 
“particularly vulnerable.” Rosebury’s opin- 
ion: “The only solution would appear to 
lie in the prevention of war itself.” 


POLITICS: 


It Happened in Hoboken 


Everything that Hoboken was, it owed 
to Bernard N. McFeely. Just as Mayor 
Frank (I Am the Law) Hague of Jersey 
City was Democratic overlord of Hudson 
County, of which Hoboken was a reluctant 
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part, so McFeely, a tall, spare Irishman, 
considered Hoboken his feudal domain. 
For 22 of his two-score years in public of- 
fice, Old Barney had been mayor of the 
mile-square Atlantic seaport, whose docks 
and shipyards lie just a ferry boat’s crawl 
across the Hudson from Manhattan. 

Under Old Barney’s heavy whip hand, 
Hoboken had wilted. Its population had 
slipped from 88,000 to 50,000. Its rows of 
brownstones had deteriorated into slums; 
its tax rate had grown alarmingly. Only its 
250 taverns, one for every 120 adults, 
prospered. 

Along River Street, near the shipyards 
and docks, and on Washington Street, 
around dingy City Hall, a saloon was still 
a saloon, right down to the swinging doors, 
free lunch, and stout shillelagh hanging 
behind the mahogany bar. In this nostalgic 
atmosphere, Hoboken old-timers were wont 
to recall the city’s glorious days: the first 
world .war, when the city was the major 
port of embarkation for the AEF to 
France; and the Prohibition era, when 
Christopher Morley’s group of New York 
literati staged gaslight dramas like “The 
Black Crook” in the city’s beer halls. 

Clan in Command: Qver the years, 
as Hoboken’s population dwindled, the 
number of McFeelys in its government 
grew. After Barney became mayor in 1925, 
Hoboken became the No. 1 example of 
nepotism in American politics. The police 
department roster read like the flyleaf of a 
family Bible: Edward McFeely, brother, 
chief of police; Dennis McFeely, nephew, 
deputy chief; Edward McFeely, nephew, 
inspector; Edgar Scott and William Chris- 
tie, nephews, captains, and Walter Leh- 
brink, nephew, lieutenant. 

In other phases of municipal endeavor, 
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“Is that ali?” B-29s fly over Empire State Building in New York 
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Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


When McFeely lost the Hoboken election, many McFeelys suffered 


Barney did right by his clan. A McFeely 
nephew, 35-year-old Thomas F. McFeely, 
was superintendent of schools. James Bos- 
tick, who had married a McFeely niece, 
was business manager of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Hoboken’s garbage was collected by 
the James J. McFeely Contracting Co., 
which had held the city’s contract since 
1923. For its somewhat erratic services, 
Hoboken paid $112,874 a year. Member- 
ship in the B. N. McFeely Association and 
contributions to its treasury were made 
compulsory for city employes. 

Barnty’s salary as mayor amounted to 
$5,000. His estimated wealth: $3.090.000. 

Rebels in Blue: Last fall, Barney's 
throne began to totter. George Fitzpatrick, 
a 33-year-old city policeman who was also 
president of the local police benevolent 
association, led a rebellion of eighteen 
policemen who wanted a six-day week in- 
stead of their seven-day emergency shift, a 
raise in their average $38 salaries, and 
city-bought uniforms. 

To McFeely, Fitzpatrick’s suggestions 
were “Communistic.” The mayor assigned 
the cops to fourteen-hour shifts on the 
city dumps, which were so long that they 
were forced to dog-trot all day in order 
to call in every half-hour. One policeman 
collapsed with an internal hemorrhage; 
two were beaten by their superiors. In 
October, a Hudson County grand jury 
indicted the mayor and ten of his off- 
cials (including three relatives) for “con- 
spiracy against the common law” in per- 
secuting the rebel cops. 


Fitzpatrick’s rebellion inspired dormant . 


anti-McFeely forces. Last November, the 
24 


electorate, using tamperproof voting ma- 
chines for the first time, voted to install 
municipal civil service. Next thing Mc- 
Feely knew, Fitzpatrick was on a Fusion 
“good government” ticket of four anti-Mc- 
Feely Democrats and ‘one Republican. 
They were running for the city commission, 
which chooses the mayor from among its 
members. Faced with the fight of his life, 
62-year-old Barney took measures: 

> The city clerk, a McFeely man, placed 
the names of all candidates on the first line 
of the nine-line voting machine. McFeely 
and his four running mates conveniently 
occupied the first five places; the Fusion 
ticket was buried at the end of the line. 
McFeely’s campaign slogan: “Vote the 
First Five.” 

> When the Fusionists scheduled a public- 
school rally, 214 seats in the auditorium 
mysteriously disappeared the previous 
night. During the meeting, the heat shot 
up to 85 degrees; at a later school rally, 
it went up to 90. 

> At two Fusionist street meetings, false 
alarms were rung and fire trucks tore 
through the crowds. At another meeting, a 
parade of 10-ton trucks disrupted the 
crowd. 

Last week, however, the best of Mc- 
Feely’s maneuvers came to naught. Ho- 
boeken voters survived the intricacies of 
the voting machines, ingrained party loyal- 
ty, and Old Barney’s tactics to sweep the 
McFeely machine out of office. So com- 
plete was the Fusion victory that Old 
Barney, running seventh, even failed to 
top his own ticket. 

To succeed him as mayor, the five vic- 


torious Fusionists selected Fred M. De 
Sapio, rattan manufacturer and former 
member of the Board of Education. 
Choosing Fitzpatrick to be Public Safety 
Director, they gave him supervision over 
his old superiors in the Police Department. 

Leaving City Hall on Election nighi, 
Tuesday, May 13, McFeely was stricken 
almost speechless by. what had happened. 
His parting words: “I can’t say anything. 
It was the will of the people.” 


Poll Tax 


To make it possible for 572 servicemen 
from Trenton, N. J., to vote in last week’s 
local election, the city government spent 
$1,800 to send out absentee ballots. Only 
three servicemen used them. Cost per 
vote: $600. 


Oakland’s Left Turn 


Year after wearying year, Oakland, 
Calif., returned the same old faces to its 
city hall, until they were almost part of 
the building, like the four clock faces 
adorning the baroque cupola that caps it. 
Two of the councilmen served for sixteen 
years, another for twelve, still another for 
ten. If they were not precisely an orna- 
ment to Oakland’s municipal government, 
at least they were safe and familiar. Any- 
way, the seventeen-story city hall with 
its three setbacks, built of white granite 
and terra cotta in mixed Dorie and Co- 
rinthian design, unquestionably was orna- 
ment enough. 

Last. week, Oakland startled itself. The 
city elected four new faces. That was 
enough to make conservatives gasp. What 
made them sputter was that all four had 
been sponsored and promoted by the 
Communist party. 

The Warning: California’s — third 
largest city (population: 408,000) had 
been warned, as indeed had every city in 
the United States. As far back as last 
December, Eugene Dennis, the bulky, 
whitening-haired general secretary of the 
Communist party, now under indictment 
for contempt of Congress, had ordered his 
followers: “Unusual consideration must 
now be given to prepare for the coming 
200 municipal elections.” And in Decem- 
ber, also, Oakland had been tied up tight 
by the fifth general strike in American 
history (NEwswerk, Dec. 16, 1946). 

The strike had started over an insignifi- 
cant, routine dispute between the AFL 
department-store workers’ union and _ the 
Kahn and Hastings stores. In the words of 
Dave Beck, brusque czar of AFL team- 
sters on the West Coast, it was “damned 
foolishness, with no rhyme, reason, oF 
sense.” But it was symptomatic of the 
profound dislike that Oakland union mem- 
bers in the AFL and CIO alike had for 
Mayor Herbert L. Beach and the other 
councilmen, whom they considered vi- 
ciously anti-labor. In retrospect, everyone 
was to realize that. Last December, no 
one did—except the Communists. 

The Communists went to work, not sur- 
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pes MIGHT think, what with 
so many people climbing 
aboard the Four Roses band wag- 
on, that there wouldn’t be room 
for you. But there is! 


And once you take your first 
sip of an Old Fashioned—or any 
other drink—made with Four 
Roses, we predict that Four Roses 
will be your whiskey .. . for keeps! 


For there’s no other whiskey with 
quite the gloriously smooth, dis- 
tinctive flavor of Four Roses. Just 
you try it—today—and see how 
true that is! 


Fine Blended Whiskey —90.5 proof, 
40% straight whiskies 5 years or 
more old; 60%. grain neutral 
spirits. 


Featured Attraction 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., N. Y. 
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I'm tired of being tied to gas pumps 
and the beaten path. of me. It snuggles into curves and irons 
I want a Nash “600.” the bumps, with four wheel coil spring- Conditioned Air—fresh. dustless, 
- ing. Starts, stops, parks on a dime. draftless and automatically heat con- 
Sit in it, and you know what an auto- “ee 
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like this, at moderate highway speed, like when you have a Convertible 
Touch the throttle, and the whole 
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dealer in America today. That’s where 
you'll find the new Nash “600” and 
the new Nash Ambassador. 
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reptitiously, as they usually work, but right 
eut in the open. Five so-called labor can- 
didates entered the race for the council 
and one for the school board against the 
Jongtime incumbents. The school board 
candidate was Mrs. Emma Stanley, who 
boasted of her membership in the Com- 
munist party. An Oakland Voters’ League 
was formed to campaign for them, and 
nearly every labor union in the city was 
induced to join it. 

Day after day, The People’s World, offi- 
cial daily newspaper of the Communist 
party on the West Coast, exhorted its 
readers to vote for the labor candidates in 
the coming primary, and Communists were 
told how to enlist support for them. The 
Communist-infiltrated Progressive Citizens 
of America also entered the fight. 

The left-wing list was hardly impressive. 
One of the candidates for the council, Ray- 
mond E. Pease, had been divorced by his 
wife because he constantly beat her. His 
police record included arrests for drunk- 
enness and for neglecting to support his 
child. Another candidate, Ben Goldfarb, 
sought the support of veterans on the 
ground that he, too, was one. He had 
served in the Army for fifteen days. 

Conservatives hardly bothered to cam- 
paign for the incumbents, who were offi- 
cially nonpartisan but actually Republi- 
cans. They had been reelected year after 
year; they would be reelected again. The 
conservatives just yawned at the left-wing 
campaign. 

The Big Job: When the primaries 
were held on April 15, however, the con- 
servatives snapped awake. Oakland’s elec- 
tions had become so routine and the citi- 
zens so apathetic that less than 40 per cent 
had bothered to vote. All five left-wing 
candidates for the council had qualified for 
the general election with frightening plural- 
ities: in fact, all five had run well ahead of 
the incumbents. Mrs. Stanley had been 
less successful, but she had come breath- 
takingly close. 

The Communists made no attempt to 
hide their elation. Nor did they cover up 
their role. Lloyd Lehman, chairman of the 
party in Alameda County, wrote in The 
People’s World: “THERE’s A BIG JOB AHEAD 
IN THE OAKLAND ELECTIONS . .°. The Com- 
munist party was able to play a part in 
the political developments in Oakland on 
the basis of the political analysis of the 
situation it made right after the gen- 
eral strike . The next step is the 
winning of the final election. This will 
require the greatest mobilization of all 
progressives.” 

Now thoroughly scared, Oakland con- 
servatives went out and hired the San 
Francisco public-relations firm of Eric 
Cullenward & Associates, which had man- 
aged the successful campaign for the Sen- 
ate of William F. Knowland against Will 
Rogers Jr. The job was animpossible one. 
With almost unprecedented frankness, 
Cullenward declared: “I’ve never before 
been involved in a political campaign in 
which the voters had so little choice. No 
matter how they vote, they lose.” 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 


The Cullenward organization went into 
action under the name of the Oakland 
Citizens’ Committee, but it had so little 
respect for the conservative incumbents 
that it made no effort to promote them. 
It concentrated instead on emphasizing the 
Communist tie-up of the opposition. Full- 
page advertisements in The Oakland Trib- 
une warned: 

“OAKLAND IS FACING A GRAVE CRISIS. 

“Unhealthy, un-American influences are 
at work. 

“Our form of democratic, American 
Government is threatened by Communist 
ideologies. 

“THE THREAT IS REAL, NOT IDLE TALK.” 

To remove the immediate cause of labor 
unrest, Oakland businessmen prevailed on 
the Kahn and Hastings stores to settle 
their dispute with the AFL. And to insure 
that voters would not stay away from the 
general election, as they had from the pri- 
mary, merchants agreed not to open their 
stores on election day, last Tuesday, May 
13, until 11 a.m. 

The moves were futile. Unofficial counts 
showed that four of the five left-wing 
candidates were elected by majorities of 
from 6,000 to 11,000. The fifth, Goldfarb, 
was squeezed out by conservative Frank B. 
Shattuck by only 1,000 votes. Jubilant 
left-wingers declared the official count 
might reverse the result. At any rate, they 
had all but won control of the nine-man 
council. 

The Communists suddenly turned coy 
and disclaimed full credit for the left-wing 
victory. Doug Ward, political editor of 
The People’s World, asserted that his paper 
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had merely “played a modest and useful 
part in the campaign.” 

But The Oakland Tribune commented: 
“The Tribune has no apologies to offer . . . 
for opposing the acknowledged attempts of 
the Communist party to infiltrate local city 
government. How far this . . . effort has 
succeeded, future events alone will deter- 
mine.” 


LEFT WING: 


Reds Gone Hollywood 


No one could say whether Rep. J. Par- 
nell Thomas was producing an epic or a 
turkey. The chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities was 
shooting without script last week, turning 
his camera first on this star, then on that 
one. He apparently didn’t know himself 
just how the committee’s Hollywood story 
would finally come out. His actors weren't 
merely repeating lines which others had 
written for them. For once, they were 
making up their own. The result appeared 
to lack continuity. But at least the dia- 
logue wasn’t deadening: 

Rvuvery HuGues, novelist: “Hollywood 
is lousy with Communists, some of them 
making $3,000 to $5,000 weekly, and whom 
you couldn’t get to go to Russia in a mil- 
lion years. They began to take over the 
Screen Writers Guild in 1987. They’ve 
been powerful in Hollywood for years, 
both secretly and openly.” 

AvotreHE Menyou, actor: “What I can’t 
understand is how there are so many mil- 
lionaires who are for Communism. There 


Harris & Ewing 


Capitol Capers: Mrs. John Davis Lodge, wife of the freshman Con- 
necticut congressman and a former professional dancer, entertains the guests 
at her daughter Beatrice’s ninth birthday party in Washington May 12. 
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Taylor balked at promoting Russia... 





Culver 
... even with actress Susan Peters 


are lots of them in Hollywood—at least 
half a dozen Red directors and some Red 
actors . . . They are out to soften up the 
United States just as they did in Norway 
. . . Communists in the film industry are 
so powerful that many of the little people 
are afraid to move against them.” 

Ricwarp ARLEN, actor: “There are cer- 
tain groups of parlor pinks or influences 
that we would be better off without in 
Hollywood and we are all aware of it... 
They are people who are dissatisfied with 
their progress, are frustrated, and are op- 
portunists . . . The real Reds are among 
the writers. If a writer can get some prop- 
aganda into a script, we actors have to 
read it. Many are very clever in weaving 
in the propaganda under the guise of in- 
nocuous statements.” 

Like every Hollywood production, Con- 
gressman Thomas’s had a hero: Robert 
Tavlor. -He testified that in 1943 the Ad- 
ministration pressured him into playing 
opposite Susan Peters in a movie, “Song of 
Russia,” which he considered Communist 
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propaganda, favoring Russia and the Rus- 
sian way of life. Taylor, who later became 
a Navy flier, declared that his entrance 
into the Navy was delayed until he fin- 
ished making the picture. 


Seizing Opportunity 

The dark-haired, wide-eyed boy of 12 
clung fearfully to his parents, who had 
just brought him from an Italy dominated 
by Mussolini to make a new, free home in 
the United States. To Carl Aldo Marzani, 
America was a strange and wonderful land. 
That was in 1924. 

In the 23 years that followed, Marzani 
made wonderful use of America’s oppor- 
tunities. He attended aristocratic Williams 
College in Massachusetts, where he was 
elected to Gargoyle, the campus honorary 
society, and won the coveted Moody 
scholarship to Oxford. He traveled abroad, 
visiting Spain during the civil war. Married 
and a father, he worked for the WPA when 
jobs were scarce. After war came, he 
worked for the Office of the Coordinator of 
Information, later the Office of Strategic 
Services. When the State Department took 
over OSS remnants in 1945, he went along 
—at $7,175 a year. 

Last week, the Federal government 
charged that Marzani also had made 
strange use of American opportunities. It 
put him on trial in Washington for making 
false statements when he was hired by the 
OSS—specifically, for denying he was a 
Communist. Still denying it, he lounged 
contemptuously in the courtroom, laughing 
at testimony, flinging one leg over his chair. 
Outside the courtroom, he was glib and 
volatile, boasting he wasn’t worried. “You 
can tell by my face,” he said. 

Marzani remained cocky throughout the 
testimony: That under the alias of Tony 
Whales he had been a Communist party 
organizer and educational director on 
New York’s Lower East Side. That he 
had given lectures and written pamphlets 
for the CP. That he had sought to enroll 
servicemen in the CP, hoping to create a 
revolt in the ranks and overthrow the 
capitalist system. That he had admitted to 
the FBI in 1942 that he advocated the 
election of Earl Browder to Congress. That 
he was known by two ex-Communists to 
be Tony Whales, a Communist party 
lecturer. 

But if Marzani didn’t appear worried, 
his lawyer, Charles E. Ford, did. More than 
the defendant, the defense attorney ap- 
peared to realize that his client faced, if 
convicted on all eleven counts, a possible 
$110,000 fine and 110 years in jail. 


ACCIDENTS: 


He Lived to Tell It 


Incredible as it seemed, California had — 


a precedent for the story. In the fall of 
1945, Earl Stilson, an elderly retired car- 
penter, had fallen asleep at the wheel of his 
car and plunged off the Pacific Highway 
between Eureka and Crescent City. Hid- 


den by brush 100 feet off the road, Stilson 
lay pinned in the wreckage for nine days, 
alive and waiting for rescue, before he 
died. On the thirteenth day, a road-main- 
tenance worker found his body and a 
scribbled diary written on odd scraps of 
paper during his long, futile vigil (News- 
WEEK, Nov. 26, 1945). 

If Ernest K. Steele, a 26-year-old Navy 
veteran working in the oil refinery at Rich- 
mond, .Calif., ever heard of*Stilson’s fate, 
it was furthest from his thoughts as he 
was driving home from a fishing trip on 
Wednesday, May 7. He took the Franklin 
Canyon Road winding through hills of the 
ranch country east of San Francisco Bay. 
On a gentle curve 8 miles northwest of 
Martinez, Steele became sleepy and closeil 
his eyes. The car tore through a ranch 
fence, and plummeted into a narrow 40- 
foot crevice cut in the valley floor by a 
small stream. 

When Steel® regained consciousness he 
found that his right wrist was pinned be- 
tween the running board of the car and 
the ground. Frantically he dug at the 
baked adobe soil with his left hand, trying 
to free himself, until he fainted from pain. 
At intervals during the long night he woke 
and shouted for help. Cars passed every 
few minutes on the road 150 feet away, as 
he lay there, caught like a rat in a trap. 
He prayed. He cried for his wife. 

His wife Mae, an attractive blond nurse, 
knew something had happened. During the 
fourteen months they had been married 
he had never been away overnight and al- 
ways phoned if he would be late. The next 
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Steele scratched his message ... 
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Lining up: When court opened, they would hear the first story of a lynching told by members of the mob 


day, she went to police to report his ab- 
sence. They laughed at her. Probably out 
on a bender, they said. He'll turn up. 

And Yet So Far: But Steele was as 
effectively hidden as if he had been in a 
remote ravine in the Rockies. Motorists 
whizzed by. A ranchhand repaired the 
fence without hearing Steele’s faint cries. 
A stream was in sight, but he had no 
water. Laboriously, he scratched a mes- 
sage to Mae on the fender with broken 
glass: “Don’t forget I love you.” 

By Sunday, Steele was weak and des- 
perate, conscious only part of the time. He 
wanted to cut off his hand at the wrist but 
couldn’t reach his knife. But he didn’t give 
up hope. 

Last week, on Monday, five days after 
the accident, two telephone repairmen 
stopped nearby. They heard Steele calling. 
They rushed him to Permanente Hospital 
in Oakland, where doctors found him in 
good condition except for his hand, which 
would be crippled. As Mae cried with 
rehef, Steele recalled: 

“During the war my ship, a cruiser, was 
torpedoed in the Pacific and I found my- 
self in the water. That was a picnic com- 
pared with this.” 


Power of Suggestion 


To help curb traffic accidents, Detroit, 
the nation’s auto capital, ushered in “No 
Accident Day” at 12:01 a. m. Monday, 
May 12. That very minute, Norman Price, 
ol, made a sweeping right turn on Grand 
River Avenue and drove his car into an- 
other. By the time the 24 hours were up, 
111 more accidents were reported to De- 
troit police. On May 12 a year ago, before 
the No Accident Day idea was dreamed 
up, the total was only 85. 


May 26, 1947 


RACIAL: 


Story of a Lynching 


The 31 men were sitting in two hap- 
hazard rows. Although in their shirtsleeves, 
tieless, with collars open, they wore their 
Sunday clothes. Many sat with their wives 
and children. and chatted among them- 
selves, or exchanged snapshots. One 
gripped his wife’s hand tightly, for they 
hadn’t been married long. It was like 
Sunday in the park. 

But actually the scene was the cream- 
colored brick courthouse in Greenville, 
S.C. The men were on trial for their lives, 
charged with shooting 24-year-old Willie 
Earle to death, after kidnapping the Negro 
from the Pickens County jail, beating 
him, and ripping out chunks of his flesh 
with knives to make him confess that he 
had stabbed and robbed T. W. Brown, 
white Greenville cab driver (NEWSWEEK, 
March 3). 

One by one, they pleaded not guilty. 

“How will you be tried?” the clerk 
asked, according to South Carolina custom. 
One by one, they answered: “By God 
and my country.” 

The clerk intoned: “May God send you 
a true deliverance.” : 

It looked as if they would need it. 
For as they chattered or listened with owl- 
like solemnity, they were repeatedly identi- 
fied as the killers of Willie Earle—and sur- 
prisingly, by their co-defendants. For 
once Earle’s body was found, near Cren- 
shaw’s slaughterhouse, Department of Jus- 
tice agents, Southerners themselves, began 
questioning the accused 31. From 26. they 
got confessions, not to killing Earle but 
to having been part of the lynch mob that 
killed him. 
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Now the confessions were read in court 
as 100 Negroes crowded into the balcony 
to listen, their faces grim and tense. AIl- 
though Judge Robert Martin later directed 
the acquittal of three defendants and 
reduced the charges against seven, the 
story of a Southern lynching, told by its 
participants, was spread on the record for 
probably the first time in American history. 

The Mad Mob: It was the night of 
Feb. 16. Brown’s fellow cab drivers were 
boiling mad about his stabbing. The more 
they discussed it, the madder they got. 
By early morning, they made up their 
minds. They would “go over to Pickens and 
get the nigger who had cut Mr. Brown.” 

Driver Willie Eugene Bishop telephoned 
Walter Oakley; who operates the Rainbow 
Lunchroom near the cab office. Oakley had 
asked Bishop to notify him “when the boys 
went out to get the nigger.” 

Another driver got on the phone and 
started calling other cab offices in town. 
Marvin H. Fleming rang up Franklin D. 
Shepherd and said, tersely: “We're going 
to lynch the nigger.” Charles M. Coving- 
ton slid into his cab and raced it around 
the city to spread the word. 

Duran G. Keenan woke up his best 
friend to borrow his double-barreled shot- 
gun, explaining that he was “going rabbit- 
hunting in Georgia.” Woodrow Wilson 
Clardy dashed home to get his own single- 
barrel shotgun. John B. Marchant, hand- 
some 6-footer and member of a wealthy 
mill-owning family, tagged along. 

At the Easterly River Bridge, fifteen 
cars gathered, then roared off together. 

Defendant Fletcher Sweet: “All of us 
were scared. I was scared of the fast driv- 
ing.” 

At the red-brick Pickens County jail, 
the mob awakened J. Ed Gilstrap, the 62- 
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Good Men Are a Saving 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


MONG the thousands of budget cuts 
being made by Congress, perhaps 
none is less likely to arouse public ob- 
jection than a reduction in the funds for 
diplomatic entertainment. Yet at the 
moment when the House Appropria- 
tions Committee slashed this allowance 
by 50 per cent, Secretary Marshall was 
at the point of asking that it 
be increased over the original 
budget request. 

The Secretary of State 
faces a serious problem in 
obtaining and holding the 
services of first-class men. 
The problem is government- 
wide. It is aggravated in the 
State Department and for- 
eign service because there 
are many jobs which cannot 
be performed satisfactorily 
without the money to be hospitable. 
That is why for so many years di- 
plomacy has been the province of men 
with private means. 


OME steps have been taken to enable 
men with little or no financial re- 
sources of their own to make diplomacy 
a full career. The salary ceiling for for- 
eign service officers has been raised. 
Entertainment and other expense allow- 
ances have been provided for various 
assignments abroad. Even among the 
more important ambassadorships there 
are now some for which private wealth 
is not a prerequisite, even though there 
are few which a man without some 
money of his own can fill properly. 
Yet here is Dean Acheson, resign- 
ing as Under Secretar} of State to 
repair his personal finances. The loss is 
very serious, not only because of his 
ability but because of the special knowl- 
edge and experience which he has ac- 
quired in more than iz years in the 
State Department. Since, unlike the 
British, we do not have permanent 
Under Secretaries, Mr. Acheson would 
have returned to his private profession 
sooner or later, in any event. No one 
can blame him for going back to the 


_ practice of law while he still is in his 


prime. But he might have been pre- 
vailed upon to stay in office a little 
longer if he had not had to dig into 
his own pocket all these years for the 
privilege of serving the public. 

Here is another case: a high-ranking 
officer in one of the armed services who 
is exceptionally fitted for a particular 
job in the State Department. This job 
entails expenses for which no provision 
is made. The officer in question has 





only a few thousand dollars in savings— 
just about enough to buy and furnish a 
house in which to live when he retires. 
The public should not expect him to 
dissipate this modest cash reserve which 
he may have no way of replacing. 

Since the fall of 1945, the War De- 
partment repeatedly has urged the 
State Department to take 
the responsibility for recruit- 
ing civilian personnel for the 
American occupation zone in 
Germany. The -government 
needs a score of civilian ad- 
ministrator-diplomats of the 
highest ability for Germany, 
Korea, and elsewhere. Its 
prospects of finding them are 
not very bright. They would 
be somewhat less dim if the 
pay were not so far below 
what men of the quality required can 
earn in private industry and in many 
of the professions. 

There are other obstacles, of course, 
to obtaining and holding top-notch 
men in public lifé. Many men simply 
cannot afford to interrupt their private 
careers in mid-flight. Public office en- 
tails the risk—indeed, the practical 
certainty—of public criticism. If the 
job is difficult as well as prominent, or 
involves controversial policies, some of 
this criticism is bound to be hostile or 
irresponsible. If the job is not promi- 
nent, little or no honor is attached to 
it even if it is superbly done. 

The wartime spirit of patriotic serv-- 
ice has evaporated. The need for more 
first-class men in the public service re- 
mains. It is especially sharp in the 
whole field of international political and 
economic affairs covered by America’s 
obligations as a world power. To dis- 
charge his responsibilities, Secretary 
Marshall must be able to deploy more 
men with brains and ripe judgment. 
His choice should not have to be limited 
to a relatively small number of men 
with private means and tough skins. 


CONOMY cannot be separated from 
E efficiency. The best talent is the 
least expensive in the long run. The cost 
of inferior diplomacy during the next few 
years could be many billions of dollars 
and even our national existence. Instead 
of arguing over a few hundred thousand 
dollars, more or less, of diplomatic ex- 
pense money, Congress could address 
itself more profitably to the problem of 
making public service endurable, if not 
attractive, to more persons of the qual- 
ity so urgently needed. 
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year-old jailer. ““We’ve come after him,” 
snapped Roosevelt Carlos Hurd Sr. 

Gilstrap: “I knew they meant business. 
They had a shotgun. It was sorta toward 
me—not exactly maybe.” 

The Frightened Prey:. The aging 
jailer led the men upstairs and unlocked 
Earle’s cell. Two men dragged out the 
frightened Negro. 

Defendant Shepherd: “Cabbie Paul F. 
Griggs Jr. jerked the nigger down the steps 
of the jail a:.d out into a car.” 

Defendant Vernon Culbertson: “Every- 
body then loaded into cars and drove to 
the Bramlett road and turned right. We 
drove about two miles on that road and 
stopped.” 

A kangaroo court was held. Earle was 
asked whether he stabbed Brown. 

Defendant Covington: “The Negro de- 
nied it. Nobody abused him in any way. 
Then [Ernest] Stokes pulled out his pocket 
knife, which he opened and said: ‘Before 
you kill him, I want to put the same scars 
on him that he put on Brown.’ 

“Clardy said: “Get him out of my car if 
you're going to kill-him.’ 

“Hendrix Rector grabbed his belt and 
pulled him out of the car. Rector and 
Paul F. Griggs hit him with their fists and 
Fleming beat the side of his head in with 
a shotgun butt.” 

Blood on the Gun: Rector beat Earle 
with the gun so hard he smashed the butt. 
Someone shouted: “If you’re going to kill 
him with the gun, kill him. And don’t get 
blood all over it.” 

Earle moaned: “Lord, you done killed 
me.” 

“You know we brought you out here to 
kill you,” Stokes told Earle, “and you 
don’t want to die with a lie on your lips.” 
The Negro confessed. 

Culbertson: “The Negro started to get 
up but Mr. Hurd took the shotgun and 
shot the Negro in the head. He unloaded 
the gun and called for more shells. Clardy 
was furnishing him with the shells. Mr. 
Hurd shot the Negro two more times.” 

Seven of the defendants named Hurd as 
the man who had fired the gun—the first 
time one white man has ever accused an- 
other in the history of Southern lynch 
mobs. But Hurd denied being the gunman. 

A bespectacled little man who con- 
stantly frowns from nearsightedness, Hurd 
declared: “Somebody, fired a gun two or 
three times. I don’t know who fired the 
gun. I didn’t have a gun. 

“When I seen they were going to kill 
the Negro, I just turned around, because I 
did not want to see it happen.” 

The mob then dispersed. First, however, 
several of the men contributed 50 cents 
each to buy liquor to quiet their nerves. 

At 6:25, the Negro was discovered. He 
was lying on his back, his battered head 
in a puddle of blood. His pockets were 
empty, except for a notebook with the 
identification: “Willie Earle, Oscar Street, 
Greenville.” 

Five hours later, Brown, whose stabbing 
inspired the lynching, also died of his 


wounds. 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 
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RCA Communications’ new world-wide automatic tape relay radio system speeds Radiograms. 


New wings for words around the world! 


Radiograms “Via RCA” to and from 
overseas points now are processed by 
automatic machines which speed your 
messages through such gateway cities 
as New York, London, San Francisco 
and Manila, without delay. 


This advanced technique in inter- 
national radiotelegraphy is the result 
of wartime research and development. 
It gives to private messages the same 
speed, accuracy and dependability 
which were attained through its world- 
wide use by the U. S. Army Communi- 
cations Service during the war. 


“Victrola” T.M. Reg. U. S. PataOf, 





RCA Laboratories—one of the world’s 
foremost centers of radio and electronic 
research—is continually pioneering and 
advancing radio communications in 
service to the Nation and the public. 

When you buy an RCA Victor radio 
or television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, or phonograph record, vou 
are getting, thanks to RCA research and 
engineering, one of the finest products 
of its kind science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time, over the NBC Network. 
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At RCA Communications, “Pack- 
age Sets” contain an automatic 
sending and receiving unit for a 
foreign gateway city. Messages, in 
tape form, received through these 
machines, are ready for quick de- 
livery or immediate transmission 
to any part of the world. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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yey NORGE-HEAT, THE MOST 
RESPONSIVE OF ALL WARM-AIR 
HEATING PLANTS, CREATES ITS OWN 
CONTROLLED DRAFT. AIR IS PULLED 
THROUGH THE COMBUSTION CHAMBER BY 
VACUUM- DRAFT. SAVES AS MUCH AS 55% 
OF THE HEAT NORMALLY LOST WHERE A HOT 
CHIMNEY MUST BE DEPENDED UPON TO 
PROVIDE THE DRAFT. 





OF THE air FROM THE NORGE-HEAT 
gé A jR-0*_ FURNACE 1S BEING CONSTANTLY 
GA Ep PURIFIED— FILTERED 20 TIMES 
Aree ___ THROUGH LAYERS OF ADHESIVE™ FURNACE. IT PROVIDES UP TO 30% MORE HEAT FROM 
E COATED SPECIAL FIBER TO FREE IT FROM EVERY GALLON OF FUEL. MAKES THE COST LOWER 
DIRT, DUST, LINT AND POLLEN. IN MANY CASES THAN HAND-FIRED FUELS. 


watsnenscesr BORC-WARNWER 














PRODUCTION 






VUNE WEATHER WHENEVER 
YOU WANT ITS remarkable FACTS - 


ABOUT B-W'S NORGE-HEAT FURNACES WHICH 
OPERATE ON NEW SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. — 
FURNACE AND THERMOSTAT WORK TOGETHER 
MORE CLOSELY THAN EVER TO BRING MORE 
EVEN HEATING AT LOWER COST. ANOTHER 
EXAMPLE OF BORG-WARNER INGENUITY 
WHICH [S$ BENEFITING ALMOST EVERY 
AMERICAN EVERY DAY. * 


* FOR EXAMPLE : \9 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 

VITAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10. FARMS SPEED FOOD 

PRODUCTION THE B-W WAY. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUT: 

STANDING ADVANTAGES OF 8-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 














































































7 FUEL OIL 1S WHIRLED 
URTS: INTO A FINE MIST 
co OF MORE THAN 
THREE BILLION PARTICLES 
M IN NORGE-HEAT'S PATENTED “WHIRLATOR" 
THE EXPOSED SURFACE OF THESE PARTICLES WOULD 
EXCEED THE AREA OF 3 BADMINTON COURTS. HERE'S 
ASSURANCE OF COMPLETE COMBUSTION, FULL ECONOMY, 


SENSITIVE TO 7600 th 
OFA DEGREE! (3 


hee 






THE FLAME SPINS 70 PREVENT SOOT! 


JETS OF AIR KEEP THE FLAME SPINNING AT 750 FEET PER 
MINUTE. THIS HOLDS OIL PARTICLES IN THE HOT ZONE UNTIL 
COMPLETELY CONSUMED. THERE IS NO RESIDUE ...NO SOOT. 
A WHITE HANDKERCHIEF BRUSHED ACROSS THE NOZZLE OF 
THE NORGE-HEAT FURNACE WILL SHOW NO SOIL, 
























HELPS PREVENT COLDS! | net 6A IS THE 


COMPLETE WINTER AIR-CONDITION: MOST ACCURATE 
ING. MOIST, WARM AIR- NOT DRY- IS AND SENSITIVE 

PROVIDED BY THE SPECIAL HUMID- THERMOSTAT 
IFYING DEVICE ON THE NORGE- CONTROL IN THE 








HEAT FURNACE. CIRCULATES UP TO AUTOMATIC HEATING FIELD. A TINY BI-METAL RIBBON 
20 GALLONS OF MOISTURE PER IN IT REACTS TO EVEN THE SLIGHTEST TEMPERATURE 
DAY IN THE AVERAGE HOUSE. CHANGE. THIS DOES THE “FIRING” OF THE INSTANT-ACTING 
PHYSICIANS SAY THIS KIND OF HEAT ) FURNACE. YOU GET UNVARYING WARMTH WITHOUT DRAFTS. 
HELPS WARD.OFF WINTER COLDS. ( WITHOUT NOISE OR FUEL ODORS, EITHER !) 

——— 





THESE UNITS FORM BORG—WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK + BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE 
PARTS » B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. + CALUMET STEEL » DETROIT GEAR + DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL » LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO.,LTD. 
*WARBON + MARVEL-SCHBBEER:CARBURETER » MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. » NORGE » NORGE-HEAT » NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS + 
"PESGD PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH » SPRING DIVISION + SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL DIVISION » WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS « 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. » WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION. 








PALESTINE: 


The Price and the 


On the last day of its special session on 
Palestine—called at an urgent request from 
Britain for advice on the blasted land of 
Zion—the General Assembly resolved that 
all governments and peoples concerned 
should refrain from violence pending action 
on the report of its special investigating 
committee. 

An answer came the very next day. A 
police car rolling down a narrow Haifa 
street on May 16 was demolished by the 
explosion of a truck parked nearby. The 
“accident” killed a Jewish police inspector 
and wounded two British officials. Eighty 
yards away, a hidden terrorist of the 
Stern Gang had pulled the lethal switch. 

Ironically the incident occurred just as 
excited Palestinians toyed with rumors that 
both underground groups—the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi as well as the Stern Gang—would 
comply with the armistice request, at the 
urging of the Jewish Agency. But the 
Stern Gang would not be bought cheaply. 
On Saturday it laid down its price for 
peace: The Palestine Government must 





Cadogan of Britain votes ‘ 


stop deporting illegal Jewish immigrants, 
close its military courts, lift the curfew 
and other restrictions, and end all anti- 
underground operations. This week the 
larger Irgun, Zvai Leumi followed suit. It 
put virtually the same terms on a truce 
and demanded that Britain make the 
first move to end violence. 

Invitation to War: The Zionists, 
however, were not the only groups that 
threatened to defy the UN rather than 
forgo their claims on Palestine. Repre- 
senting by proxy the Arab population of 
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UNITED NATIONS 





Bargainers 


Palestine, the UN representatives of the 
five Arab states of Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria had refused to 
vote in the Assembly on the otherwise 
unanimous truce resolution. 

Then in a transoceanic phone call from 
New York to Cairo, Emile Ghory, repre- 
sentative of the Palestine Arab Higher 
Committee, told Haj Amin el Husseini, 
exiled former Mufti of Jerusalem, that the 
Arabs should boycott the UN’s investiga- 
tion. He feared with reason the inquiry 
committee might reject minimal Arab de- 
mands: an independent Palestine now and 
no Jewish immigration in the future. 

Two Arab delegates put in unmistakable 
terms the views of a people who more than 
once in the past has made active war on 
Zionism: 
> Dr. Fadhil Jamali of Iraq: “Supporting 
the national aspirations of the Jews [in 
Palestine] means very clearly a declaration 
of war... an invitation to fighting.” 


> Faris el Khouri of Syria: “Any solution 
other than [the creation of an Arab state 


Associated Press 


‘yes” for a Palestine truce 


in Patestine] would certainly lead . . . to a 
breach of peace . . . not only in Palestine 
but in the Middle East .. . We will never 
permit [Zionism] to succeed.” 

Behind Arab truculence lay a new dis- 
appointment. On May 14, Andrei Gromyko 
had reversed Russia’s traditional anti- 
Zionist policy by coming out for “a single 
Arab-Jewish state with equal rights for 
Jews and Arabs.” Failing that, he sug- 
gested “the division of Palestine into two 
independent, separate states—one Jewish 
and one Arab.” A Tel Aviv Hebrew news- 


paper hailed Gromyko’s statement as the 
“Soviet Balfour Declaration.” 

The next day, after winding up their 
chores with the truce appeal, Assembly 
delegates packed to go home or returned 
to other UN work. In sixteen days of de- 
bate, their differing viewpoints and preju- 
dices had converged on the appointment 
of an eleven-nation “neutral” committee, 
made up of representatives of Australia, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, 
Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 

The committee will begin preliminary 
talks at Lake Success on May 26. Hoping 
to profit by the experience—and _inex- 
perience—of the Balkan Commission, its 
members will carefully plan their itinerary 
before leaving from Palestine, rather than 
argue about it en route. The committee 
can travel wherever it wishes and interview 
whomever it pleases. Its report must be 
ready before the regular assembly session 
on Sept. 15. 


With Cause 


Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland missed most 
of the General Assembly meetings. His 
illness—blood poisoning—caused one dele- 
gate to comment: “He must have caught 
his leg on a rusty nail in the Iron Curtain.” 


COUNCIL: 
The Right to Lambaste 


“It’s just a small misunderstanding. One 
meeting will clear the air.” But events 
in the Security Council failed to back up 
the delegate’s prophecy. For the one small 
misunderstanding became a robust wrangle. 

Meeting on May 16 to iron out the 
rumpled powers of the Balkan Commis- 
sion’s subsidiary investigation in Greece, 
the Council found itself instead debating 
the right of the Yugoslav representative 
to lambaste the Greek Government—a 
subject not up for discussion. 

Herschel Johnson of the United States 
broke into the Yugoslav’s speech with 
a tart query: “Do we have to put up with 
this tirade?” When Andrei Gromyko of 
Russia crisply asked Johnson not to in- 
terrupt, the usually suave American flared 
up: “I do not recognize the right of the 
Soviet delegate to tell me when and how I 
shall speak.” + 

The flare-up was significant chiefly as 
an illustration of the difficulty of avoiding 
partisanship in UN investigations of such 
problems as Greece—or Palestine. On 


_ April 18, the Security Council authorized 


a subcommission of the Balkan Commis- 
sion to return to Greece for a continuing 
survey, while the parent body wrote its 
report in Geneva. But when the group was 
ready to return to the scene of Greek 
border incidents, Yugoslavia, Albania, and 
Bulgaria refused to allocate the necessary 
liaison officers (just as the Arabs threat- 
ened last week to boycott the Palestine 
Commission) . wa 

Russia backed up this move with a 
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fre Gre Mn in a mildin Ne 


HE BABY is sweet, yet even when Jim 
T and Molly urged me to stay longer, 
somehow, I just wanted to come home. 
The garden will need planting soon, -and 
they are counting on me at the church. 

Anyway, a woman belongs where her 
roots are. .. for, even after her loved one 
has gone, her best memories still keep him 
forever near. 

The house always seems empty when I 
come back to it. But, somehow, it’s never 
lonely — for it’s full, too, full of all our 
dreams and hopes... 

Like the day we first came here, when 
it was still just a hillside, with the sun 
setting behind the pines, waiting for us 
to say: «*This is where our home must 
be”? .. ay 


Our determination that Jim and Ann 


must have the necessary education to use 
their full capacities and talents... 

And the trip we projected for so many 
years — just the two of us, across the con- 
tinent and back, when you were ready to 
retire... 

They all came true, and now nothing can 
take them away from me, or the knowledge 
that I need ask no favors from anyone. 
That’s because you had the wisdom to see 
your Northwestern Mutual agent — had 
him through his Planned Incomes service 
prepare for us each turn in the road. You 
were the most thoughtful husband a woman 
could have — ‘‘one in a million.’” 

Thank you, darling. 


THE DIFFERENCE — 
There’s a significant difference between life 


insurance companies. Ask the Northwestern 
Mutual agent what that difference can mean 
to you. Ask a policyowner why no other 
company excels Northwestern Mutual in 
that happiest of business relationships — old 
customers coming back for more. 





me Northwestern 


Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


* OUR 9OTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR » 
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More miles per foot with 


Buffer Socks 


Only Buffer Socks’ five-ply reinforcement at heel and 
toe gives the extra miles of wear you want. They're 
Wilson Brothers exclusives ... now at your Wilson 
Brothers dealer in attractive colors, regular length 
and anklets. Ask for them by name. .. Buffer Socks, 


Nilson. Brothers 


Chicago ¢ New York e San Francisco 





For Y oung Men of All Ages: Faultless Nobelt Pajamas + Shirts * Skipper Sportswear * Sweaters 
Super Shorts * Wilcrest Ties * Buffer Socks * T-Shirts * Knit Underwear * Handkerchiefs * Gloves 
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UNITED NATIONS —. 





Security Council resolution to restrict the 
subcommission’s operations. The United 
States and Great Britain, on the other 
hand, would give it broad powers of 
investigation and keep it in Greece pend- 
ing Security Council action on the border 
disputes. 


A Lick and a Promise 


By last week the United Nations had 
spent $5,936,000 over its 1947 budget of 
$27,740,000. With seven months yet to go, 
the Secretariat considered a new source of 
revenue: an issue of UN postage stamps to 
attract souvenir-loving visitors and the 
world’s several million philatelists. 


AGENCIES: 


Legalized IRO 


For months it appeared doubtful that 
the International Refugee Organization 
would ever take over the duties of 
UNRRA and the _Inter-Governmental 
Committee on Refugees, after those organ- 
izations die on June 30. Few countries 
wished to join, and the IRO constitution 
calls for a minimum of fifteen. Russia and 
its satellite countries refused to sign on 
unless displaced persons could be com- 
pelled to return to their eastern European 
homes. South American countries will- 
ingly offered safe haven for refugees, 
but they balked at the IRO’s financial 
responsibilities. 

But last week Iceland crashed through 
to bring the total to the required fifteen. 
The International Refugee Organization 
came into legal existence. 

Soon its lagging morale got another 
boost. On May 16 President Truman en- 
dorsed the admission of 400,000 DP’s to 
this country during the next four years, 
a third of the 1,250,000 homeless who will 
come under IRO jurisdiction. 


ATOM: 


No Doubt 


There were few doubts that Russia’s 
rejection of the American atom control 
plan last winter stemmed largely from its 
reluctance to allow international inspec- 
tors complete freedom inside Russia. 
Andrei Gromyko removed the last ones 
in a “frank” address in New York this 
Monday night. 

Frankest passage in his speech: “The 
United Nations is an organization of sov- 
ereign nations >. . The Soviet Union can- 
not agree that its national economy be 
made dependent on the will even of a 
majority of the control organ.” Russia 
could accept no “unlimited” inspection, nor 
international ownership and management 
of atomic plants. 

Prohibition of the atom bomb, on which 
the United States holds a “temporary 
monopoly? That was fine; in fact, It 
shouldn’t even await solution of the m- 


spection problem. o i 
a * Newsweek 
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The best air conditioning is that which 
completely fits the needs of the people 
using it. Since people differ—as do their 
homes, offices, and plants—the best air 
conditioning cannot come out of a standard- 
ized package, but must be engineered to 
meet the exacting requirements of each 
single application. 


An air conditioning system by Trane 
means equipment that is produced by an 
organization of manufacturing engineers— 
equipment that is designed, developed, and 
built to the highest engineering standards, 
and that may fully incorporate all phases of 
complete modern air conditioning in any 
combination. 


es 
¢ : 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 


Es 


TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA 





THESE ARE THE TOOLS OF 
ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Because Trane manufactures a complete 
line of heating and air conditioning prod- 
ucts, architects, engineers and contractors 
can plan entire Trane systems, obtaining 
all the necessary elements from one source, 
with one responsibility. Trane field offices 
in 85 principal cities offer these men their 
entire co-operation. 


oe * 

The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
the old-fashioned east iron radiator—has been 
engineered by Trane for universal application 
to steam and hot water heating systems, and is 
being produced in quantity so you can soon 
secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 


Ineers of Equipment 


AND AIR CONDITIO 
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EUROPE: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








Pillar of the Temple of Peace 


Across the back of the flower-decked 
speaker’s platform, red letters 3 feet high 
spelled out: “Europe, Arise.” “We hope to 
reach again,” the heavy-set speaker was 
saying to his London listeners, “a Europe 

. in which men will be as proud ‘to say 
‘I am a European’ as once they were to 
say ‘Civis Romanus sum’.” 

It sounded like an indulgent dream. 
But desperation, not dreams, prompted 
Winston Churchill’s words. He knew that 
a broken, disunited Europe threatened to 
sink beneath its load of postwar troubles. 

Thus last week before a crowd of more 
than 5,000 in the barnlike Royal Albert 
Hall, Churchill launched what may be the 
most successful campaign to date for a 
United States of Europe. He had broken 
the ground for it in his speech in Zurich 
(NEwswEEK, Sept. 30, 1946), and by 
founding, with other prominent Britons, the 
United European Committee early this year. 

In his London speech Churchill visual- 
ized Europe as one of the “four main pillars 
of the world temple of peace.” The United 
States, Soviet Russia, the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, and the U.S. E. would 
thus be four major regional blocs within 
the United Nations. He would rebuild 
Europe’s “shattered fragments” on a solid 
base of Anglo-French cooperation. France 
and England in turn should lead a chas- 
tened Germany back into the European 
circle to which “German industry and Ger- 
man genius” could contribute much. 

Churchill denied the chief objection to a 





U.S.E.: That it would formalize a Western 
anti-Soviet bloc. “The creation of a healthy 
and contented Europe,” he declared, 
“would be in the truest interest of the 
Soviet Union.” His tentative qualification 
for U.S. E. membership, however, would 
exclude many Eastern European countries 
under Russian influence, where citizens 
lack “fundamental human and _ personal 
rights and liberties.” Thus The London 
Times criticized: “A united Europe . . . in 
present circumstances can only mean a 
united Western Europe.” 

The Devil’s Hoof: Soviet sensitivity 
on the Western-bloc score led the Moscow 
radio to comment: “The devil can’t hide 
his cloven hoof despite fashionable foot- 
wear.” French Communists have followed 
the same antagonistic line, although several 
members of the French Parliament flew to 
London especially to hear Churchill speak. 

In Britain the Labor government is gen- 
erally receptive to some sort of European 
unity. Prime Minister Attlee has said: 
“Europe must federate or perish.” British 
Communists, however, picketed Albert 
Hall during Churchill’s address with plac- 
ards reading: “Save Europe Now—From 
Churchill.” 

Reaction from other European countries 
has varied along the same lines. There is 
much support for the theory of European 
unity, but many officials consider its im- 
plementation now untimely, in view of 
present Russian-Western relations; in ad- 
dition many suspect Churchillian leader- 





International 


Churchill, shown with French Government leaders, lights a way for Europe 
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ship. However, prominent Americans have 
shown keen interest in the plan. In the 
United States Congress Sens. J. W. Ful- 
bright and E. D. Thomas and Rep. Hale 
Boggs have introduced a resolution calling 
for official support of Europe’s federation. 
Little to Lese: Churchill’s United 
Europe Committee’ is only one of dozens 
of such groups which have sprung up in 
nearly every country of Europe in the 
past 25 years. One of the oldest is the 
Pan European Conference founded in 1923 
by Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
an Austrian with a Japanese mother. The 
conference, which now has headquarters 
in New York, has even drawn up a draft 
constitution for a U.S.E., in conjunction 
with a research seminar at New York Uni- 
versity. It provides for one main European 
army, a Continent-wide health service, 
free intra-European trade, and other co- 
ordinating measures ‘to promote the Con- 
tinent’s well-being and prevent wars. 
The Pan European Conference plans to 
hold an unofficial European Parliament in 
Switzerland this summer. Another group, 
the Independent League for European 
Cooperation headed by former Premier 
Paul van Zeeland of Belgium, will also 
hold a convention in June. A more con- 
crete step toward European unity will be 
taken in September, when the customs 
union of Belgium, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands comes into being. 


GERMANY: 


Getting the Bird 


May 11 was a warm, bright Sunday. 
Birds twittered among the trees in Berlin 
parks, where a man in civilian clothes 
prowled with a pair of binoculars. 

“You are looking at our airfield,” chal- 
lenged a suspicious Russian sentry who 
had been warned about civilians with field 
glasses. 

“Utter rot, my dear fellow ... I am 
looking at birds and you are frightening 
them away, dash it!” 

The sentry called his captain who ar- 
rested the irate bird-spotter and hustled 
him off to Soviet headquarters at Karls- 
horst. The Russians listened skeptically as 
the “spy” spluttered that he was really 
Brig. W. R. N. Hinde, commander of 
British troops in Berlin. Finally they tele- 
phoned the Soviet Commandant. Maj. 
Gen. Alexander Kotikoff listened carefully 
to the captive’s description, then exploded: 

“For God’s sake apologize and turn him 
loose! That is Brigadier Hinde!” 


The Grumblers 


If Britain pretends that she defends hu- 
manity, it is high time she showed it. If the 
Allies are really on the side of humanity, it is 
time to show it . . . It is of first and utmost 
importance to succor the starving Germans. 


Whether or not the Germans were any 
hungrier than the Greeks, the: Rumanians, 
or the Moldavians, att lewutt they were 
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Keystone 


In a Europe full of hunger a German stevedore painstakingly gathers dried peas spilled on a cobblestoned wharf 


complaming the loudest, as in that trade- 


union ultimatum to the British Military 


Government. Christian Democrats  boy- 
cotted the Hanover Landtag last week 
in hopes of extorting a British promise 
that the 1,550-calorie ration would be 
met for the rest of the year. Protest 
strikes threatened in Flensburg, Liineburg, 
and Stuttgart. Dr. Rudolf Amelunxen, 
Minister President of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, sent an urgent cable to Herbert 
Hoover, declaring that “unless energetic 
help comes soon there will be no Ger- 
man men ready to assume _ responsible 
political jobs.” 

But, ready as British and American 
authorities weré to discount the ndrgelei 
(grumbling) of the ex-Herrenvolk, they 
knew they had a chronic food crisis on 
their hands. In few places in either zone 
was even the meager 1,550-calorie official 
ration being met. The Germans blamed 
both British and Americans for plotting 
“organized starvation” in the Reich. The 
British blamed the Americans for not de- 
livering the grain tonnage they — had 
promised. Col. Hugh B. Hester, Food and 
Agriculture Division chief for the Amer- 
ican Military’ Government, voiced the 
American view. The Germans had done a 
“pretty lousy job” planning ahead for 
collection and distribution of farm produce. 
The result was that at the last minute 
“they had to come to military government 
for help.” 

Crackdown: Reasons for the crisis 
were plentiful, but permanent remedies 
were not. Britain, faced with its own eco- 
nomic crisis at home, saw no way of 
averting impending collapse in the Ruhr. 
The United States could deal with catas- 
trophe only through emergency shipments. 
Six ships had arrived in Bremen by May 14 
bearing 60,000 tons of grain; 340,000 addi- 
tional tons were due to arrive by the end 
of the month. Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson revealed that 1,200,000 tons of 
food, most of it from the United States, 
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would reach the American and British 
zones by July 31. 


But with charity came a harsh reply 
to German grumbling. James R. New- 
man, American military governor of Hesse, 
warned strikers and hoarders that any 
German acting against “occupational re- 
quirements or programs” might face a 
death sentence. And he taught them a few 
facts of life: “Never before in all history 
has a conquering army set about to feed 
the people it conquered . . . Think of all 
this before you indulge too freely in self- 
pity, and before you condemn or impede 
the only program which is generously 
offered to aid you.” 


These sidelights on the gastronomic 
demoralization of Germany were reported 
from Munich last week by Toni Howard, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent: 


In the Ruhr the Germans claim that the 
Bavarians are living like pigs, swilling milk, 
honey, and eggs in callous gluttony while 
their compatriots to the north starve. This 
allegation is stoutly denied by the Ba- 
varians, who counter with the claim that 
the Ruhr famine stories are obviously 
exaggerated, and besides: “Why doesn’t 
the Ruhr send us the coal we were 
promised?” 

Standing in front of a foodshop im 
Heidelberg which bulged with meat, cheese, 
and butter, a well-dressed German turned 
to me, indicated the cheese exhibited, and 
said scoffingly: “Ein Achtel (quarter 
pound] per month, that’s all. So little, so 
little,” and walked off shaking his head. 
In the Ruhr, where the daily ration of such 
cities as Diisseldorf has lately consisted of 
three slices of cornbread and about one 
teaspoon of sugar, that Achtel of cheese 
would represent a windfall of calories. 

In a typical Bavarian Gasthaus in a 
small town near Eversberg, about 20 miles 
east of Munich, the massive, well-fed 
proprietor stolidly refused our request for 


a meal because he had no ration points— 
until the word “cigarettes” came into the 
conversation. Immediately we were shown 
to a table in the backroom. The Gasthaus 
was crowded with chattering, laughing 
Bavarians eating great heaping plates of 
meat and potatoes, drinking quart steins 
of foaming beer. For 10 cents’ worth of 
tobacco, we were served a black-market 
meal that stood up in quantity, richness, 
flavor, and variety with prewar Bavarian 
fare: vegetable soup, Wiener Schnitzel in 
rich gravy, sauerkraut, an enormous platter 
of twelve potatoes roasted in fat, unlimited 
servings of bread with freshly churned 
country butter, and full steins of beer. The 
meal ended with more bread, a half-pound 
slab of limburger cheese, and more beer. 
Few Army messes in Germany are serving 
meals like that. 

Bavaria’s recovery has been speedier 
than that of any other section of Western 
Germany. Its industrial index is running 
five to eight points above the United States 
zone average; its agricultural recovery, at 
about 70 per cent of prewar. Yet fortune 
rests lightly on these Bavarian shoulders. 
With traditional coolness, they are about 
as much concerned about the malnutrition 
in the rest of Germany as they would be 
about a famine in Bengal. 


BRITAIN: . 


Somewhat Less to So Few 


Statistically, the Battle of Britain, 
which lasted from July 10 to Oct. 31, 1940, 
came to a new conclusion last week. 
Philip Noel-Baker, Secretary of State for 
Air, revealed to the House of Commons 
that German aircraft loses were 1,733— 
959 less than the Royal Air Force had 
estimated. Based on examination of Luft- 
waffe replacement orders, the new figures 
showed that the RAF’s inaccuracies came 
during the battle’s most intensive stages. 
It was then that Allied pilots had no time 
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to press home attacks on damaged planes, 


or follow to verify the crashes. 

The revision served only to remind the 
world of the “few” who saved Britain dur- 
_ ing the dark, early days of the war. “This 
retrospective correction of claims . . 
honestly put forward,” said Noel- Baker, 
“does nothing to diminish the achieve- 
ments, or to dim the glory, of the men 
who fought’ so bravely against great odds.” 


Rebel Chieftain 


Next week, one of Britain’s biggest 
families gathers in one of Britain’s most 
popular family resorts. Beside the sea 
at Margate, 75 miles east of London, more 
than 1,000 delegates to the 46th annual 
Labor party conference will meet to agree 
—and disagree—on party policy. 

They represent some 3,000,000 dues 
payers in trade unions, local parties, 
Socialist societies, and the Parliamentary 
party which does Labor’s work in Com- 
mons. And they include the Cabinet which 
in two years has socialized or planned to 
socialize, every major industry and service 
in once-capitalistic Britain. 

Between reports and arguments, weather 
permitting, they will promenade with their 
wives and children, or sit in deck chairs 
on the beach. They'll sniff the bracing 
breezes and get fine yellow sand between 
their toes. But, like all families vacation- 
ing by the sea, they’ll also spend a good 
part of their time in hair-pulling squabbles. 

The principal tussle looms between the 
moderate elder sons of Socialism—the 
Cabinet members plagued by the immense 
responsibilities of public office—and a band 
of brash: political youngsters who have 
won the somewhat inaccurate description 
of “Labor rebels.” Of a Labor govern- 
ment which offers Britain Socialism instead 
of imperialism, the rebels demand still 
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Crossman leads the rebels to Margate 


more Socialism and still less imperialism. 

Their favorite strategy has been to urge 
a cut in the armed forces which would 
make more men available to industry and 
simultaneously force reduction of Britain’s 
overseas commitments. This strategy 
brought them their greatest triumph this 
spring. Under the guidance of a brilliant 
and ambitious young political journalist, 
Richard Crossman, they outmaneuvered 
both the opposition and their own party 
regulars to force a cut in conscript service 
from eighteen months to twelve. 

The rebellious success of the former 
Oxford professor and Labor M.P. for 
badly blitzed East Coventry was an omen 
for Prime Minister Attlee and. his Cabinet 





7 Reuterphoto from European 

Cosmopolitan Camel: The dromedary calmly parading up Tottenham 
Court Road in London is not an ordinary camel but a vaudeville star, on 
his way to the Scala Theatre to play in “Transport Cavalcade.” The show 
marks the silver jubilee of the Transport and General Workers Union. 


colleagues. The danger was not that Cross- 
man might stage a coup d’état to install 
himself in No. 10. It was that in Commons 
and conference he might gradually force 
more and more surrenders on the Prime 
Minister until finally the way would be 
open for replacing Attlee with some such 
prominent Labor left-winger as Aneurin 
Bevan, now Minister of Health. 


The ex-don who has brought the Labor 
party to that interesting and perplexing 
pass was described last week by News- 


,wEEK’s London bureau: 


Crossman had been assistant chief of 
psychological warfare at SHAEF, where 
one of his tasks was to write Eisenhower's 
messages to occupied Europe. But he was 
little known to the general public when 
he entered Parliament in 1945. By now 
most nonpolitical newspaper readers can 
identify him at least as “that Labor rebel.” 
The Socialist rank and file know him bet- 
ter: His reputation among them as a fresh 
and energetic mind is conceded to give 
him a chance of displacing some orthodox 
stalwart on the party executive at the 
Margate conference. 

Insolent Socialist: Ernest Bevin 
gave Crossman his first leg up the ladder, 
offering him, through the party whip, a 
junior ministerial job dealing with propa- 
ganda. Crossman replied: “Jesus, no! I've 
been doing it for five years and I’m tired 
of it.” Next day Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Hugh Dalton drew him aside 
and warned: “You have created in the 
mind of the chief whip'an impression of 
insolence unequaled in the party. When 
he offered you a job you said, ‘Jesus’ 
and turned it down.” 

But a few days later Bevin, again 
through the party whip, offered Crossman 
a place on the Anglo-American commis- 
sion to investigate Palestine. Despite his 
previous mild pro-Arab feelings, he was 
deeply impressed by Jewish development 
in Palestine: “It had the same effect on 
me as Vienna in the Socialist days there.” 
His subsequent opposition to Bevin on 
Palestine was his first parliamentary re- 
bellion. This time the government was 
tolerant; Crossman was still a_ brilliant 
young man to be tried out. 

He had left his Oxford professorship in 
1937 and later joined the prosperous lib- 
eral weekly New Statesman and Nation, 
adding to his income by strenuous lectur- 
ing over much of Britain for the Workers’ 
Educational Association. As a result he 
gained a wide and _ politically profitable 
acquaintance in the Labor party. As as- 
sistant editor Crossman finds The New 
Statesman’s 90,000 circulation an_ ideal 
vehicle for his political views. 

Easy Meat: Crossman is a tall, fair- 
haired, well-built man of 39 whose casual 
clothes, floppy soft collars, and horn- 
rimmed spectacles are easy meat for po- 
litical caricaturists. 

Attlee, who dislikes and can’t under- 
stand the press, is friendly with Crossman 
in spite of his journalism and political re- 
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bellions. Crossman has ability, enthusiasm, 
charm, and a background that appeal to 
the Prime Minister who has known him 
since boyhood and regards him as brilliant 
—but misguided. 

Until Crossman led last November’s 
foreign-policy revolt it was considered cer- 
tain that Attlee, recognizing his talent, 
would eventually bring him into the gov- 
ernment—a move which, taken in time, 
might have spared the Prime Minister 
later embarrassment. By now Crossman 
has attained a stature as a rebel which he 
frankly enjoys. He has a professorial lik- 
ing for provocativeness anyway, and finds 
that as M.P., journalist, author, and broad- 
caster he earns more money than he could 
as a junior minister. 

His present attempts to steer British 
policy away from dependence on _ the 
United States and to base it on the Anglo- 
French alliance seem to some of his critics 
anti-American. But he believes that in an- 
other war no European nations will be safe 
in either the Russian or American camp, 
and that their best chance of survival is 
close cooperation among themselves in try- 
ing to keep the United States and the 
Soviets from’ each other’s throats. He criti- 
cizes Russia’s postwar diplomatic offensive 
as harshly as any phase of American policy. 

Margate Man: Crossman’s victory 
on the conscription issue was a success 
which he welcomed enthusiastically. As he 
sees it, the reduction of the term of con- 
script service reduced the manpower strain 
on Britain’s creaking economy and forced 
a recast of government plans for garrison- 
ing the Middle East, where Crossman 
believes excessive forces are used to bolster 
a poor policy. 

Despite his opposition to Bevin’s foreign 
policy, however, Crossman regards the 
Foreign Secretary as a formidable oppo- 
nent and astutely has never made direct 
attacks. on Bevin personally. Bevin seldom 
speaks to him. Attlee occasionally has tea 
with him. More frequently Crossman talks 
to Aneurin Bevan and Food Minister John 
Strachey. Sometimes he has a drink with 
Hugh Dalton, whom, however, he distrusts 
because of Dalton’s genial refusal to com- 
mit himself to either of the party’s factions. 

But fellow back-benchers see a lot of 
Crossman—and will see a lot more next 
week in smoke-filled hotel rooms at Mar- 
gate. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: 


A Poor Show 


Seven tight-lipped delegates from the 
Newfoundland National Convention bade 
their British hosts a cold good-by on 
May 8 and boarded a plane for St. John’s. 
The delegates had bad news for the folks 
back home: If the “Newfies” persisted in 
their demands for self-government, Britain 
would acquiesce—but it would no longer 
finance their economy. The island would 
have to find another backer. 

The British have been underwriting the 
costs of Newfoundland’s ‘government since 
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1934, when bankruptcy forced this ancient 
colony to surrender dominion status. At 
the time, Britain promised to restore self- 
government if and when the island got 
back on its feet. The war brought Ameri- 
can dollars and a measure of prosperity; 
then came inevitable demands for settle- 
ment of the island’s future. 

. The first step was election of a national 
convention which dispatched the mission 
to London last month. As the talks pro- 
gressed, the delegates discovered there 
were strings attached to British acquies- 
cence in self-government for Newfound- 
land: (1) The island would have to take 
over the $70,000,000 loan floated in 1934 
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will vote in a national referendum to 
choose among the remaining possibilities: 
(1) Retention of the present unwelcome 
government by a joint British-Newfound- 
land Crown Commission, under which, 
some Newfoundlanders say, Britain can 
milk the island of dollar credits; (2) rever- 
sion to independent dominion status, which 
would be economically unfeasible, as it was 
once before, under the conditions exacted 
by Britain: and (3) union with Canada, 
the likeliest choice in the long run. 

Reflecting interest in Canada as a haven 
for the drifting island, a delegation will 
go to Ottawa next month to discuss pos- 
sible terms of confederation. 





Newfoundland wonders where political and financial winds will blow it 


to pay its debts; and (2) Britain would 
not compensate Newfoundland for air 
bases leased (for destroyers instead of 


_ cash) to the United States. 


The delegates met resistance on other 
lines as well. “We asked the British to 
repay our [$10,500,000 war] loan,” a 
spokesman bitterly complained. “They 
refused. We asked them to take our iron 
ore. They refused. And they refused to 
take our fish.” All in all, the spokesman 
said, “we got a very poor show.” 

What Port? After the end of the war, 
the decline in United States Army spend- 
ing threatened a return of prewar depres- 
sion to the island whose meager physical 
resources are insufficient for its 316,000 
people. But its strategic importance re- 
mained and suggested an ideal solution: 
Perhaps Britain, Canada, and the United 
States—separately or jointly—would un- 
derwrite the costs of an independent New- 
foundland in return for air bases. However, 
Britain has no dollars to spare and the 
United States needs to invest no more to 
secure bases whose leases still have 92 
years to run. 

An extreme solution to the island’s 
dilemma—union with the United States 
as the 49th state—is highly unlikely. 
Therefore later this year Newfoundlanders 


FRANCE: 


Allons, Enfants 


In 1946, for the first time in eleven years, 
more Frenchmen were born than died. Ac- 
cording to population statistics published 
last week, the 1946 enfant crop was also 
the biggest in French history: 835,000. 
The deaths: 542,000. 


Gambling With Bread 


Every day at noon, the peaceful garden 
of the Hotel Matignon in the heart of Paris 
becomes the seat of the French Govern- 
ment. There, a stooped, graying man of 
59, with a pipe ever-present between his 
teeth, tries to snatch a moment of relaxa- 
tion. But as Premier Paul Ramadier strolls 
beneath the chestnut trees, the cares of 
state go with him. Secretaries dog his foot- 
steps, reading official papers aloud. Cabinet 
ministers come and go with urgent prob- 
lems—the most urgent of which is bread. 

For months, a bread crisis has been 
building up, partly because peasants were 
holding grain for higher prices. Last week 
the crisis came to a head. Workers in the 
Paris flour mills struck for increased wages, 
threatening to halt the capital’s already 
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inadequate supplies. To meet this threat, 
Ramadier personally took over the duties 
of the Minister of Food. Ordering the 
workers back to their jobs, he warned that 
he would send in troops, if necessary, to 
make sure that grain was milled. 

For three days, it was touch-and-go. 
For the second time in a month, Ramadier 
was staking his own prestige and the future 
of his coalition government on an effort to 
keep France going, seemingly by personal 
will alone. 

Early in May he had thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Communists; when they 
refused to support his anti-inflation pro- 
gram, he forced them out of the Cabinet. 
Now, by taking the food portfolio, a post 
that had exposed former ministers to vilifi- 
cation and political oblivion, the Premier 
was gambling again. If troops were used, 
the Communist-controlled labor federation 
might call a general strike and force the 
government to resign. 

Pretty Please: This week it seemed 
that Ramadier would win again. On May 
16, the strikers returned to the mills. Flour 
moved to bakeries, and the crisis eased. 
But it was by no means ended, for wheat 
was still short. Ramadier and President 
Vincent Auriol appealed to peasants to 
cease hoarding. “If there is not food for 
everybody,” the Premier said, “there will 
be no security for anybody.” 

It was still too early to measure the 
success of this coaxing. But if anyone 
could get the hoarded wheat and lead 
crisis-ridden France back to stability, 
Frenchmen were increasingly sure it was 
Ramadier. P 

Five months ago, when he formed the 
Fourth Republic’s first Cabinet, the Pre- 
mier was a political nonentity. French- 
men knew him as a dull orator, an 
even-tempered, detail-minded lawyer. But, 
as it turned out, his temperament and his 
passion for practical detail were just the 
assets France needed at the top. 

Ramadier surprised the nation with his 
courage and his political astuteness. In- 
stead of the sneers and apathy which 
have been the lot of postwar premiers, he 
enjoys the unusual distinction of approval 
from newspapers as far apart politically 
as the rightist Aurore and the extreme 
left-wing Franc-Tireur. All this despite the 
fact that Frenchmen today are eating 
less than ever. 


SWEDEN: 


Small Change 


NEWSWEEK correspondent Loren Car- 
roll, eri route to Paris from the Moscow 
conference, last week stopped briefly in 
Stockholm. In the Swedish capital, which 
frets increasingly about the political and 
economic implications of its 1,000,000,000- 
-kronor loan to Russia (see page 82) , he in- 
advertently held out a handful of kopecks 
to pay for a purchase. 

“Sorry, sir,” said the salesman with a 
wry smile. “You can’t pay in Sweden with 
Russian money—at least, not yet.” 
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Black Star 
Ramadier: No smiles for strikers 


ITALY: 


Red Check 


Ever since Alcide De Gasperi became 


‘Premier of Italy in December 1945, he had 


walked a political tightrope, delicately 
balancing between right and left. 

Last week, after seventeen months of 
teetering, De Gasperi fell. The tall, slim, 
stooped Premier announced his resignation 
to permit formation of a broader Cabinet 
better able to cope with Italy’s desperate 
financial crisis. Actually, profiting from 
the example of Premier Ramadier in France 
(Newsweek, May 12), he sought to force 
a showdown with the Communists in an 
effort to end their attacks on the govern- 
ment from within and without. His resig- 
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Nitti hopes to dilute the left 


nation permitted a Cabinet shuffle, by 
which he hoped to shift its center of 
gravity to the right. : 

As expected, De Gasperi himself was 
offered the task of forming a new Cabinei. 
But when right-wing parties, which thus far 
had shunned responsibility, again refused 
to enter his coalition, he declined the Pre- 
miership. One of Italy’s most respected 
elder statesmen, 79-year-old Francesco 
Saverio Nitti, then got the difficult job.* 

A onetime Socialist, Nitti is now leader 
of the National Democratic Union, a small, 
slightly left-of-center group of 27 Assembly 
deputies. He served as Premier once before 
—in 1919. 

Though ill and almost a cripple, Nitti is 
regarded as especially fitted to grapple 
with the country’s current problems. He is 
a former professor of finance and a skillful 
parliamentarian and, perhaps most im- 
portant, is acceptable to the Communists. 

The Communists, however, will be ac- 
ceptable to Nitti only as long as they agree 
to play a reduced role in his left-center 
government, and support his financial 
policies and his program for friendly re- 
lations with the United States—which he 
hopes might elicit large scale financial and 


economic aid. Nitti withheld his decision . 


to form a Cabinet pending an agreement 
with the right. He hoped to induce con- 
servatives, who refused to serve under De 
Gasperi, to enter his government and 
thereby dilute leftist influence. Thus, the 
coalition might include four Christian 
Democrats and three members of Nitti’s 
own National Democratic Union but only 
two Communists. 


INDIA: 


Impossible Takes Longer 


The Moslem League newspaper Dawn 
last week wrote off Britain’s year-old plan 
for a federalized India with unminced 
words: “The Cabinet mission’s plan is 
dead. It is indeed so dead that it now 
stinks in Moslem nostrils.” At the same 
time the British Government itself pre- 
pared officially to discard it. Lord Mount- 
batten, the viceroy who was asked to do the 
impossible—implement the plan—was re- 
called to explain just how impossible it was. 
He flew to London after a final round of 
intensive conferences with Indian leaders. 

Mountbatten and his aides had failed 
both in their attempts to forge a united 
India and in their search for a satisfactory 
division of India between the Moslems 
and Hindus. Mohandas Gandhi, unofficial 
but powerful Congress leader, is unalter- 
ably opposed to any partition. 

There is also no settlement on the future 
of the 500,000-strong Indian Army which 
is 31 per cent Moslem, 49 per cent Hindu, 
and 20 per cent Sikh, Gurkha, and Chris- 
tian. The British are most anxious to pre- 
serve its unity since its division would add 
immeasurably to the dangers of civil war. 

In talks this week the Cabinet will seek 





*For an opinion, see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 48. 
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Pe | hunting we will go 
And merry is the chase, 
A sport that symbolizes most 


An age of charm and grace. 


Todays wise man wont Aunt afar 
For charm and grace detectable. 


I le serves Mount Vernon to his guests, 






A rye thats most delectable. 


Mount VeRNON 


BRAND 


RYE WHISKEY 
A BLEND 


568 Proof 51% Straight Whiskey -19% Grain Neutral Spirits National L Jistillerss oducts Corporation New York 





RAILROAD 
ILLINOIS TERMINAL 
COMPANY. 
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Guit Coast 
tines 


The twenty-two railroads 
whose emblems are shown 
" here—among the nation’s 
v proudest —are, or soon will 
be, operating Alcoa Aluminum 
equipment. Cars for freight or pas- 
sengers whose strong supporting 
beams, and frames, and side plates 
are solid Alcoa Aluminum Alloys. 

WHAT DO YOU CARE what 
passenger and freight cars are 
made of? You care a lot, for these 
reasons: Alcoa Aluminum means 
more payload, less maintenance. 
It permits the use of massive, thick 


THEY HAVE 
SEEN THE LIGHTNESS 
OF ALCOA ALUMINUM. 


structural members: that means 
safety for you, and economy for the 
railroads — the same power will 
haul 11 cars instead of 10. 

And you also care because the 
beauty of your surroundings adds 
to the pleasure of your trip. In- 
teriors and exteriors of gleaming 
Alcoa Aluminum spell travel luxury. 

As more and more railroads “see 
the light’”- ness of Alcoa Alumi- 
num, more all-aluminum trains will 
take to the main line, and passen- 
gers and shippers will get more for 
their money. That is the primary aim 








of America’s railroads. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1870 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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the most graceful means of shifting re- 
sponsibility to the Indians themselves with- 
out giving the impression of abandoning 
the land to chaos. The viceroy is slated to 
return to Simla, the Indian summer capital 
in the lower Himalayas, by June 2. There 
he will present Indian leaders with what- 
ever new procedure the government 
evolves for liquidating the empire. 

Meanwhile the delay in settlement has 
given rise to increased suspicion and unrest. 
Disorders, particularly rife in the Punjab 
last week, threaten to cause an administra- 
tive breakdown. Mountbatten’s eagerness 
to transfer power—even before June 1948 
—stems partly from the fact that fewer 
than 500 British officers remain in 
the Indian Army, British Army troops 
have been cut to 50,000, and British 
civil servants in India now number only 
470. This “hollow square,” unlike the 
famous battle formation that brought 
glory to Britain’s imperial arms in the 
triumphant past, cannot hold out much 
longer in turbulent India. 


CHINAS 


Revolt on the Fringes 


The pattern was as ancient as China. 
As each dynasty weakened, the edges of 
its empire first crumbled away. Today the 
“central” government, preoccupied with an 
increasingly unpopular civil war, sees the 
historic pattern of fragmentation repeated 
in the vast border areas of desert, farm- 
land, and steppe that stretch from Man- 
churia to Tibet. 

On May 12 the Communist radio, oper- 
ating from a secret station in hills north- 
east of Yenan, announced the establish- 
ment of an autonomous Inner Mongolian 
government. It consisted of a chairman 
and vice-chairman (the latter a_pro- 
Communist youth leader) and of a 21-man 
committee, formed in the town of Wang- 
yehmiao in Communist-controlled West 
Manchuria. Theoretically, at least, it 
would govern an area which is the size 
of the American Southwest and which 
contains 1,000,000 Mongols and 4,000,000 
Chinese. 

Speaking for the new regime, the assem- 
bly chairman, a Mongol named Nyhe, 
credited the Chinese Communist party 
with “assistance” in “the victory of our 
movement for self-government.” But 
Nationalist misrule had abetted Russian 
infiltration and Communist revolt in 
Mongolia, as it had earlier in other 
fringes of China. 

Off the east coast, Nationalist oppression 
forced: Formosa into bloody rebellion in 
March. In the North, Communists now 
hold all but a central strip of Manchuria. 
Outer Mongolia has become a Russian 
satellite. Only the efforts of Gen. Chang 
Chih-chung, an unusually able and honest 
governor, have kept the big western prov- 
ince of Sinkiang from also defaulting to 
the Russians. Tibet pays only nominal al- 
legiance to China. And peasant uprisings 
pepper the southwestern provinces of 
Sikang and Yunnan. 
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Japan: Behind the Purge of a Minister 


This week Japanese politicians faced 
the problem of forming their first gov- 
ernment under their new democratic 
constitution. They were anxious to get 
off to a good start. But they were 
handicapped by complicated, internal 
political maneuvering that reflected 
their knowledge that the new govern- 
ment would face hard problems. A 
major economic crisis was almost certain 
to dog the footsteps of the new govern- 
ment. Perhaps even more important, 
the most controversial question between 
the occupation authorities and the Jap- 
anese reached a climax last week. 

The Government Section of the occu- 
pation, under Brig. Gen. Courtney 
Whitney, ordered the purge of Tanzan 
Ishibashi, the Finance Minister of the 
outgoing Yoshida government, and 
elected to the new Diet. Opinions 
might differ regarding Ishibashi’s past, 
but “the magnitude of the step”—so- 
called by the English-language Nippon 
Times, a paper that bends over back- 
ward to avoid expressing any opinion 
critical of the occupation—was not 
questioned either among the Japanese 
or in occupation quarters. Many—per- 
haps the majority—of the occupation 
officials have long questioned the extent 
of the purge and have privately made no 
secret of their opinion that it has been 
rapidly eliminating those Japanese best 
disposed toward the United States and 
most needed for the efficient function- 
ing of the Japanese Government. 

The Ishibashi case quickly became 
the most controversial aspect of the 
highly controversial purge policy. Os- 
tensibly the purge has been directed 
against Japanese who, in one way or 
another, supported aggression. Actually, 
certain categories have been marked for 
automatic purge; as a result, nearly all 
Japanese of prominence have been or 
can be included in the list. 

The Government Section also main- 
tained the fiction that the purge was 
being carried out by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Actually, it is common knowl- 
edge in Tokyo that the purge has been 
guided and sometimes directly ordered 
by the Government Section. 

Mission Accomplished: For years 
he had been noted as the publisher of 
the conservative antimilitarist Oriental 
Economist. In 1934, he had brought out 
an English edition of the magazine at a 
financial loss in order to foster closer 
economic relations with the Western 
democracies. During the war Japanese 
authorities threatened time and again 
to suppress the magazine. 

After the surrender, the occupation 
authorities found files of the Economist 
an invaluable mine of hard-to-get in- 
formation. On Oct. 1, 1945, barely six 
weeks after the surrender, they decided 
to give high priority to allowing Ishi- 


bashi to resume the publication of his 
magazine. To the Central Liaison Office 
of the Japanese Government Col. R. C. 
Kramer, then chief of the Economic and 
Scientific Section, sent a memorandum 
saying: “It is the desire of this head- 
quarters that the Oriental Economist 
resume publication at once.” Kramer 
asked that facilities for publishing be 
provided at the earliest possible date. 

The Economist reappeared and Ishi- 
bashi himself became Finance Minister 
in the present Yoshida government. 
Then this year the application of the 
purge began in earnest. In March a spe- 
cial nine-member Japanese committee 
including lawyers and politicians of var- 
ious pzrties investigated Ishibashi and 
the Economist, although a new yard- 
stick for judging a case of his kind was 
still under consideration. It unani- 
mously gave them both a clean bill of 
health. In April a second five-member 
committee examined the case of the 
Finance Minister and his magazine. It, 
too, exonerated them. Its report reached 
the Government Section May 5. 

Disapproved: On May 7—two 
days after receipt of the report from 
the second committee—General Whit- 
ney wrote to the Central Liaison Office: 
(1) The action taken by the Japan- 
ese Government in screening Ishibashi, 
Tanzan, has been reviewed and disap- 
proved. Ishibashi, Minister of Finance, 
is to be removed from public office and 
excluded from public service as a Cate- 
gory G, Appendix A, SCAPIN 550. 

“(2) As editor and president of the 
Oriental Economist, he was vesponsible 
for the policies of that publication 
which supported military and economic 
imperialism in Asia, advocated Japan’s 
adherence to the Axis, fostered belief in 
the inevitability of war with the West- 
ern Powers, justified suppression of 
trade unionism, and urged imposition 
of totalitarian controls over the Japa 
nese people.” 

Against this background, the Ishi- 
bashi case was bound to cause contro. 
versy. On May 13, Yoshida called on 
General MacArthur and asked for re- 
consideration of the case. However. 
about the same time, Minister Without 
Portfolio Tokujiro Kanamori, who is 
the Cabinet officer handling purge ques- 
tions, was summoned to the Govern- 
ment Section. He was told to get rid of 
Ishibashi and to do it quickly. 

Whitney apparently suspected Yo- 
shida would attempt to pass the prob- 
lem to the new government taking of- 
fice. The Yoshida government complied 
by announcing the purge of Ishibashi 
on May 17. With what looked like mal- 
ice aforethought, they gave their reason: 
a paraphrase so close as to be almost a 
direct quotation of the second para- }§ 
graph of Whitney’s memorandum. 
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DEFINITION: 
“Better Precision Machining 


at Lower Cost with 


“PRECISIONIZING” is the modern MICRO- 
HONING process for final machining of 
bores, which automatically holds precision to 
a few ten-thousandths of an inch in fast 
production. The work piece is automatically 
MICROHONING progresses. 
When correct size is reached, tools are auto- 


gauged as 


matically collapsed and the process is 

stopped. The machine does not have to be 

stopped to gauge the piece by hand. 
Significant reduction of processing time is 

only one cost saving feature. In addition, there 

are important reductions 
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on the human element, 
and a substantial reduc- 


tion of inspection time. 
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ISGRUNTLED Italian liberals, republi- 
D cans, and a good many Socialists— 
people who look at politics with the 
traditional nineteenth-century view— 
are saying that what goes on in Italy 
is a struggle between two factions which 
are bitter enemies and yet have in 
common the “confessional” view of the 
state. On one side is the 
Christian Démocratic party 
which has the largest number 
of seats in the Constituent 
Assembly and which is Cath- 
olic in its thinking and its 
methods. On the other side 
are the Communists. 

Although Catholicism and 
Communism are deadly ene-: 
mies, the approach of both to 
government is authoritarian 
—the constitution created! 
from above for the benefit of the people 
rather than evolved from below to 
express the will of a people. And an- 
other thing they share is the quality 
of patience. 

In the days when the political 
authority of the church extended to 
every corner of Europe, the secret of 
its success was the ability to work, 
through existing institutions, to make 
friends with rival. kings and _ princes. 
Its most effective instruments were the 
Jesuits. Communists always have been 
fascinated by the Jesuitical technique, 
and its stamp is strong on the course 
they are pursuing in Italy. 


HE most obvious case in point is 

the way that Palmiro Togliatti, the 
Red leader, made a vigorous speech 
denouncing church interference in the 
state—then turned right around and 
voted to include the Lateran Pacts 
between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government as a part of the new 
constitution. Enemies guessed wrong 
when they forecast that for once 
Togliatti’s inconsistency had- undone 
him. The elections in strongly clerical- 
minded Sicily came soon after, and the 
Communist vote was astonishingly 
strong. With that accomplished, Togli- 
atti then swung back onto course and 
opposed the Catholic wish to keep in 
the constitution a clause making mar- 
riages indissoluble. 

Another and less publicized example 
was the Communist backing for the 
clauses which promised freedom of the 
press and then made sure the press 
‘could be suppressed whenever the gov- 
ernment thought an emergency war- 
ranted it. The instances could be multi- 





Italy: The ‘Confessional’ State 
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slaughtered on the spot. 


plied, but these two show the pattern 
clearly enough. Communists and Chris- 
tian Democrats represent the two most 
powerful forces in the country; the 
struggle between them will determine 
the fate of Italy, and the struggle is 
all the more deadly for the fact that 
Communism has adopted, the tactics 
of its arch enemy. 

There is another aspect of 
this conflict which is as in- 
structive as its tactics: Italy 
today is a pitiful example of 
the harm which prolonged 
dictatorship can do to the 
quality of leadership. Such 
young men as Fascism 
trained—and they were few, 
since the Mussolini gang was 
a very tight corporation— 
are now anathema. Such 
young anti-Fascists as are now on the 
scene appear to have fallen victim to 
that most virulent disease of exile and 
the political underground—factional- 
ism. Next to Togliatti himself, the most 
capable of these is Giuseppe Siragat. 
Saragat was in Paris at the time of 
the peace conference last summer and 
he talked so beautifully of a Europe 
which would be Socialist in its eco- 
nomic controls and still would preserve 
the liberties of the individual that many 
picked him as a coming man. Yet his 
accomplishment to date has been to 
split the Socialists, leading a group 
which refuses to cooperate ‘with the 
Communists in the Assembly. 

This dearth of young ability is true 
to a limited extent in France and to a 
greater degree in Germany, but in Italy 
it is downright spectacular. Benedetto 
Croce, one of the great philosophers of 
political liberalism, is 81. Count Sforza. 
the most experienced Italian in foreign 
affairs, is 75. Ivanoe Bonomi, the first 
postwar Premier, is 74. When Premier 
De Gasperi, who is himself 66, resigned 
last week, the ranking man to form 
a new government was Vittorio Or- 
lando, now 87, who_was Premier during 
the first world war. Orlando refusing. 
the task went to Francesco Nitti, 79. 


v almost seems as though the elders 

have never had such responsibilities 
thrust on them since that ancient day 
when the Gauls swept into Rome and 
found “the ancient Senatours set so 
gravely in their chayers, and _ spake 
never a word, nor offered once to rise. 
though they saw their enemies come 
armed towards them”—and_ were 
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“Spell it again, Mr. Chaucer... 


| ‘WHAN WOL 
THILKE SPEDEBRID 
ARRYVE AT 
LONDON TOUN?’”’ 








“NOW I UNDERSTAND, SiR. Shortly after midday to-morrow, 
your Speedbird will put you gently down in London. I’m 
afraid our stewards don’t talk Old English—but actions 
speak clearer than words, and you'll appreciate BOAC’s 
way of giving personal service in the real Old English style.” 














> Twenty-seven years” 
flying experience. 





Nine years’ experience ~~) 
over the North Atlantic. 





>> Fifty-two ‘million miler’ 
Speedbird Captains. 

















“YOUR PILGRIMS, MR. CHAUCER, in The Tales, took more than a, “NO MENE PERFOURNAUNCE —would you say, sir?—our 3000-odd 
week to travel sixty miles—from London to Canterbury, Kent. Atlantic crossings and the 155,000,000 flying miles we’ve put 
But now, if you left Connecticut’s New London and took a behind us. That’s why so many modern pilgrims from America 
Speedbird from New York, just over three days in the air would choose Speedbird to take them to the historic shrines of 
carry you across the world to Canterbury, New Zealand.” Britain and the homes of their ancestors across the water.” 


See CANTERBURY ‘and its Cathedral, shown = QVER THE ATLANTIC; AND ACROSS THE WORLD 


here before the severe bomb damage which gen- 
erous gifts from America are now helping to re- 
pair. Here Chaucer's pilgrims went to visit the 
shrine of Thomas Becket. Don’t miss this proud 
old city on your Speedbird trip. 


LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL S P EE D B IR D S E R V f C E 


From New York via SHANNON, WED., THURS., FRI., 
SUN.; via GLASGOW, TUES.: Fare, $325.00 One Way, 
$586.70 Round Trip. Also from Montreal via GLASGOW, 
MON.: Fare, $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


‘ Information and reservations also at mest airline offices, 
Uh or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Ag e e e 
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NOVA SCOTIA: 


Bonnie Angus Dundee 


Away to the hills, to the caves, to the 
rocks, 

Ere I own an usurper, I'll couch with 
the fox; 

And tremble, false Whigs, in the midst 
of your glee, 

You have not seen the last of my 
bonnets and me! 


In these lines of his ballad, “Bonnie 
Dundee,” Sir Walter Scott immortalized 
the defiant challenge of John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, when he 
fled Edinburgh in 1688, a year before his 
pro-Stuart highlanders won the battle of 
Killiecrankie. Dundee died in the battle, 
but his spirit lived not only in old Scot- 
land but also in Nova Scotia, where many 
highlanders have since tried to wrest a 
living from a niggardly land of forests, 
mines, and fisheries. 

Despite their comparative poverty, Nova 
Scotians were dubious about the financial 
benefits promised by federalists in the 
Confederation of Canada in 1867. Jealous 
of their provincial rights, many still feel 
these rights should include some compen- 
sation for their geographical isolation from 
prosperous central Canada. 

Since 1945, when Angus L. MacDonald 
resigned as Navy Minister in the federal 
cabinet to become Premier of Nova Scotia, 
he has resisted the blandishments which 
brought six other provinces into new tax 
agreements with the federal government. 
To help launch a wide range of new social- 
security measures, Ottawa offered annual 
subsidies to provinces if they yielded cer- 
ain taxing powers, notably on personal and 
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corporation incomes (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20). 

On May 12, MacDonald gave in. Nova 
Scotia, beset with, mounting unemploy- 
ment and a thirteen-week-old coal strike 
which had closed most of its mines, needed 
the federal subsidies. Moreover, Mac- 
Donald felt there was some justice in 
Ottawa’s plea that a Liberal premier 
should not jeopardize his party’s chances 
in the July 14 federal by-election at Hali- 
fax, N.S. 

But MacDonald insisted his was only a 
temporary defeat. In an 80-minute speech 
to the provincial legislature. he castigated 
Ottawa’s approach to dominion-provincial 
relations as “unwise and unsound.” Some 
of Ottawa’s arguments were “not valid 
now in the clear light of logic and will 
appear still more invalid in the long light 
of history.” Lest Ottawa think he was 
through fighting for provincial rights, Mac- 
Donald flung Dundee’s challenge: “They 
have not seen the last of my bonnets and 
me. 


Significance-- 

This leaves only two hold-outs, Premier 
George Drew of Ontario and Premier 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec, who have 
been called the Siamese Twins of pro- 
vincialism. 

Despite MacDonald’s harsh words, Lib- 
erals hail his tardy compliance as a victory. 
Some even expect Drew and Duplessis to 
negotiate agreements within the next year. 
If they do not, the Liberals may make do- 
minion-provincial affairs an election issue 
next spring. 

This would be awkward for Tory Leader 
John Bracken. Drew is also a Tory. More- 
over, Bracken committed himself to cen- 
tralization when he was Premier of Mani- 
toba, although his speeches now try to 





Mary last week reached Montreal on its 200-mile passage from the shrine 
at Cap de la Madeleine, Que., to Ottawa, Ont., for the Marian Congress, 
opening June 18. Catholics are taking the statue from parish to parish. 
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straddle the issue. The Socialist-CCF party 
is also centralist. If the Liberals can over- 
come misgivings in Quebec, as they usually 
do, they may return to Parliament much 
stronger than at present. 


Fraud or Frame-Up? 


On Nov. 9, 1946, Mrs. Viola Desmond, 
a Halifax, N.S., beauty-parlor operator, 
was fined $20 and $6 costs for defrauding 
the government of a one-cent tax (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 2, 1946). Mrs. Desmond, a 
Negress, had bought a balcony ticket to a 
New Glasgow theater after being refused 
an orchestra seat, but had insisted on sit- 
ting downstairs. She was forcibly removed. 

Last week her application to have the 
conviction quashed was refused by the 
Nova Scotia Supreme Court because of 
a legal technicality. But Justice William 
L. Hall wondered aloud if the theater man- 


ager’s complaint was a sincere attempt to’ 


protect Nova Scotia from fraud, or “a sur- 
reptitious endeavor to enforce Jim Crow 
rule by misuse of a public statute.” 


DOMINION: 


The Toll of War 


Canadians last week learned what the 
second world war cost them: $20,255, 
865.996, or $1,688 per capita. Total war 
cost to the United States is estimated at 
$330,000,000,000 or $2,323.94 per capita. 


Majority Rule 


Two weeks ago, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith asked that Norman 
Jaques, Social Credit member of Parlia- 
ment, be excluded from the United States 
because he was “a notorious anti-Semite” 
and an associate of Gerald L. K. Smith, 
founder of the America First party and a 
leader in the Christian Front movement 
(NEwswEEK, May 19). 

In Parliament last week, Social Credit 
leader Solon Low said “thirteen of us” 
(there are fourteen Socreds in the House 
of Commons) knew nothing about Smith, 
his work, or the Christian Front move- 
ment except. “meager reports” in news- 
papers. 


Housing Mirage 


Canada’s plans to build 80,000 new hous- 
ing units this year, (17,300 more than in 
1946) seemed doomed last week to dismal 
failure. Cities from coast to coast reported 
that building permits issued for homes in 
the first four months of 1947 were far 
fewer than in the same period last year. 
In Kitchener, Ont., and Regina, Sask., they 
were less than a third of the 1946 number; 
in Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., 
less than half. 

A further blow to housing hopes fell in 
Ontario last week. Housing Enterprises, 
Ltd., a holding company of insurance firms 
backed by a government guarantee of 90 
per cent of its loans, dropped its 194% 
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HEALTH, strength and zest for life—of youngsters, of work- 
ers. of all of us—depend on food. Food produced by the mil- 
lions of tons yearly. And each year our farmers have more 


efficient means to do their tremendous job. 


The modern farmer has a tractor, a truck, and uses 
specialized farm tools—all with parts made increasingly of 
alloy-toughened steels and of plastics, for sturdier, more 
efficient service. His milking machine has parts of rust- 
resistant stainless steel. Chemically fortified feeds grow 
healthier livestock. New chemical sprays protect his crops 
from insects and plant diseases. And improved fertilizers 
restore vital elements to his soil. 

From care of the life-giving soil to precious harvest. the 
farmer's means for food production are steadily improving 


... because into these means go better and better materials. 





Why some things get better all the time 





Producing better materials for the use of science and 
industry and the benefit of mankind is the work of UN1eN 
CARBIDE, 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of LCC now separate 


or combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the 


earth. 
Union CARBIDE 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UEC) NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 





Products of Divisions and Units include = - 


LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PresT-O-LITE ACETYLENE © PYROFAX GAS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES *¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES «© NATIONAL CARBONS 





PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECYROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAyNes SYELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHI MICALS 





conventional V-belts require many 
grooves and outboard bearings 


Goodyear COMPASS-V-STEEL belts reduce 
number of grooves, eliminate outboard bearing: 

















The Go. 








Every engineer knows that the smooth- 
est, steadiest, most trouble-free type of 
power transmission is a multi-V drive. 
But frequently on heavy-duty drives, 
handling large horsepower loads, these 
installations require so many belts that 
operators think of them as monstrosities, 
in spite of their efficiency. 


At the left, above, you sce why. On big 
drives employing from 20 to 50 V-belts, 
an equal number of V-grooves in the 
sheaves or pulleys are required on both 
the driving and driven shafts to seat the 
belts. This necessitates extra-long shafts 
and adds a heavy weight burden, making 
outboard supports essential to prevent 
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@)-Specified compass-v-sTeel BELT 
for all types of V-drives 

A load-carrying section of end- 
less high-tensile steel cable. 

B Vents open between pulleys, 
dissipating heat. 

C Vents compress rounding pul- 
leys, giving continuous gripping 
surface. 

D Highest quality rubber under: 
body. 

E Sturdy, bias-laid fabric cover re- 


sists wear. 
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monster 


down to size 


bearing overload — a costly, space-wast- 
ing installation, difficult to maintain. 


New belt shrinks drives. All such “mon- 
sters” can now be eliminated by use of a 
revolutionary new type of V-belt devel- 
oped by the G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical 
Man. This is the COMPASS-V-STEEL 
helt, sinewed with wiry, super-strong 
steel cables in place of conventional cord 
carcass, 


Fewer belts carry load. This new belt 
is so much stronger it will safely carry far 
higher loads than any previous V-belt. 
As a result heavy drives can now be oper- 
ated with 30% fewer belts without loss of 
power or efficiency. This means a more 
compact drive, with narrower sheaves, 
less weight and lower maintenance costs. 
Outboard bearings are eliminated, saving 
considerable space, making a far more 
economical and practical drive. 


Other savings, too. Another unique fea- 
ture of the COMPASS-V-STEEL belt is 
the ventilating notches cut into its un- 
derside to dissipate heat of flexing and 
eliminate stiffness. This gives flat belt 
flexibility with maximum wedge-grip in 
the sheaves. There’s practically no 
stretch, creep or slip. Power consumption 
is reduced. 


Consult the G.T.M. To find out how you 
can save in operating-maintenance ex- 
pense, and floor space, by equipping over- 
size drives with COMPASS-V-STEEL 
belts, or by specifying them on new 
machines, write: Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Machines 
that Move 


the EARTH 


You can test your imagination on 
this color photograph. 

First try to picture the same win- 
ter hillside, twenty feet higher and 
covered with trees, brush and 
stubble. That was the scene before 
the “Caterpillar” Diesels went to 
work, Now the whole landscape, 
acres in extent, has been changed as 
completely as if an earthquake had 
rocked it. 

It was done by the two kinds of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors shown 
in the illustration. Mighty track- 
type machines with the power and 
traction to load huge scrapers or roll 
tons of earth ahead of their bull- 
dozer blades — wheel-type tractors, 
moving fast on rubber tires, hauling 
scrapers to and from the fill. 





Wherever men need to resha se 
the earth for a new highway or a:;- 
port, dam or housing site, they hi. 
the tools at hand. No job of ear::- 
moving is too big for “Caterpilla:” 
Diesels. And only “Caterpilla:” 
builds a full line of earthmoving 
equipment — track-type and whe. l- 
type tractors, motor graders, buil- 
dozers, scrapers, wagons. All are 
designed to deliver highest work out- 
put at lowest cost, and ruggedly built 
for long, dependable life. All are 
serviced by the same world-wide 
dealer organization. 

These are the giant machines that 
are licking today’s toughest earth- 
moving jobs. They'll be ready to 
tackle the bigger tasks of tomorrow. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ENGINES + TRACTORS +« MOTOR GRADERS + EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


pbuilding plans in Ottawa, Toronto, and 
Hamilton. About 1,600 planned units will 
not be built. HEL said it would call for 
tenders this week on a 1,102-unit project 
in Montreal. If bids were too high, this 
project would also be dropped. The reason: 
Rising costs (up 56 to 71 per cent since 
1939) made it impossible to build low- 
rental units at prices veterans could 
afford. 

Meanwhile, industrial and commercial 
construction continued to increase in most 
urban centers of the dominion. For the first 
four months of 1947, compared with the 
same period of 1946, it was up $175,895 
i; Windsor, Ont., $580,700 in Winnipeg, 
Man., and $243,011 in Edmonton, Alta. 


SASKATCHEWAN: 


Socialist Setback 


During the ’30s, the decade of drought 
and depression, thousands of grain farm- 
ers in Canada’s three prairie provinces lost 
their land and homes through mortgage 
foreclosures. One Saskatchewan farmer, 
who bought a farm for $17,000 in 
1917, lost it after paying a total of 
$23,000 in interest and principal. He still 
owed $14,000. 

Several federal and provincial govern- 
ment measures were enacted to help the 
farmers keep their homes and land. But 
10 protective measure went as far as the 
Farm Security Act passed by the Socialist- 
CCF government in Saskatchewan in 
1944. Section 6 of this act provided that 
in any year in which a farmer’s grain crop 
yield was less than $6 an acre, the farmer 
need not make any principal payment due 
on mortgages or bills of sale. It also pro- 
vided that the amount of the principal 
would be reduced by the amount of in- 
terest due in that year. 

On May 13, the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, by a vote of five to one, ruled this 
section exceeded the powers of the prov- 
ince. Saskatchewan Premier Thomas 
Douglas promptly announced his govern- 
ment would appeal the decision to the 
British Privy Council.* Then he added: 
“In the meantime. if necessary, we will use 
every power which we have to provide 
security of tenure.” 


¢ 


Significance 


With the appeal almost certain to fail, 
Douglas may call a special session of the 
provincial legislature to enact substitute 
legislation. His Cabinet has the power to 
declare a moratorium on debts, but a spe- 
cial sess'on would dramatize the conflict. 

The Supreme Court decision also gives 
Douglas the election issue he has been 
seeking (Newsweek, April 14). Political 
circles in Ottawa last week believed he will 
call an election this year. 





*The Privy Council ruled earlier this year (NEWs- 
WEEK, Jan. 27) that Canada could abolish all ap- 
peals to the Privy Council, making the Supreme 
Court of Canada the final court of appeal. A meas- 
ure to make this ruling effective is ——e poor 
headway through the current session of Parlia- 
ment, chiefly because the government has not yet 
given its endorsement. 
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IF your car ike thé. it time tor 
_ MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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THAT cusHioNY FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH Marga, 


No one wants to be bothered with a grease job that’s good for 
only a couple of hundred miles. With Marfak — the bulldog- 
tough lubricant that fights wear and friction — you can count on 
1,000 miles and more between lubrication jobs! The sure signs 
that Marfak sticks to its work are “cushiony” driving and smooth 
handling ease. Applied by chart, 
never by chance. Ask your 
Texaco Dealer to give your car 
that “Marfak feeling” today. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES hj 





Tene ta: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the new TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


Trujillo by Default 


For seventeen years Generalissimo Ra- 
fael Leonidas Trujillo Molina has been 
either President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic or the power behind the throne. During 
his long rule his enemies have assailed him 
as a dictator and a violent repressor of all 
opposition. His friends have commended 
his efficiency, the soundness of his financial 
policies, and the country’s commercial 
achievements under his administration. 
When hé became a candidate for another 
five-year term at the May 16 election, 
neither friend nor foe doubted that he 
would be reelected. 

For the first time Trujillo’s Dominican 
party had nominal opposition. The Na- 
tional Democratic party nominated Rafael 
Espaillat,, and the National Labor party, 
Francisco Plats Ramirez. But these courte- 
ous rivals waged only a negligible token 
campaign. Neither made acampaign speech, 
and each estimated modestly that he would 
not receive more than 100,000 votes out 
of a probable total vote of 800,000. 

Non-Secret Ballots: A | Newsweek 
correspondent who was in Trujillo City on 
election day cabled: 

“The election was quiet and uneventful. 
Strangely enthusiastic voters were up early 
and half the vote was in by 11 a.m. There 
were no booths; the ballot listing the three 
parties was marked in full view of the 
crowd and election officials. In fact, the 
officials usually did the marking, except 
in the cases of some of the more literate 
city voters. It was possible for the voter 
to retire and mark his ballot secretly, but 
none did. In at least one country polling 
place.the voters remained outside and did 
not even see their ballots marked. A 
thorough identification-card _ registration 
system assured that there would be only 
one ballot per veter. 

“Opposition watchers were quietly pres- 
ent everywhere in the city, but in a long 
tour I saw only one ballot marked for 
spaillat. Although official figures were 
not yet available, the final returns in 
Trujillo City were typical: Labor, 597; 
Democrats, 480; Dominicans, 82,721. 

“Trujillo said on election day: ‘Con- 
tinuation in power entails for me a sacri- 
fice. I have accepted it first of all because 
I am duty-bound to submit to the will of 
my people.’ During the next five years he 
would concentrate on the fight against 
Communism and on a program for the im- 
provement of public education, agriculture, 
finance, and health.” 


COLOMBIA: 


Failure of a Protest 


The government of Colombia took the 
threat of a one-day general strike very 
seriously. Most newspapers condemned it. 
President Mariano Ospina Pérez denounced 
it as “subversive” and “in opposition to 
the constitution and the laws of the re- 
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public.” Police and army reserves were 
alerted. But the Confederation of Colom- 
bian Workers’ gesture of protest against 
high living costs and “reactionary” influ- 
ences in the government proved to be a flop. 

The nationwide strike began at mid- 
night May 12. There were minor disorders. 
Many strikers were arrested for stoning 
the police, throwing themselves on street- 
car tracks, and trying in other ways to 
disrupt transportation. In some _ places, 
streetcars, trucks, and automobiles were 
overturned. Four persons were injured in 
Cali as soldiers clashed with strikers trying 
to dynamite a railroad. An obstruction was 
removed from another railroad track be- 
fore any harm was done. 

Apart from these scattered incidents, the 
government reported, there was “complete 
tranquility and normality throughout the 
country.” Taxis virtually disappeared. But 
buses and streetcars guarded by soldiers 
managed to get most workers to their of- 
fices and factories on time. Banks and 





Still Trujillo's world: He confirms it by “election” 
and by “Columbus” as played in a pageant 


stores opened as usual. Telephone, water, 
and electric services were normal. 

The next day the country was quiet. 
More than 1,000 strikers were released 
after spending a night in jail. Julio Silva, 
president of the CTC, admitted that the 
strike had not succeeded. ‘Transport 
workers failed us,” he asserted. 

The biggest loser from the strike was 
the Confederation of Colombian Workers 
itself. On the day of the strike the govern- 
ment suspended the powerful labor organ- 
ization for three months and threatened to 
dissolve it completely if it persisted in 
calling “illegal” strikes. The decree de- 
prived the CTC of all its rights, including 
that of collecting dues from its members. 
Silva declared that the ban was unconsti- 
tutional and said he would ask for a full 
congressional investigation. 


“Peacefui cessation of work is no crime,” 
Silva said, “but the government has de- 
cided to make it so.” The action was also 
condemned by Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, leader 
of the left-wing faction of the Libera! 
party, which will have a powerful bloc in 
the new congress if the issue comes up for 
debate. 


CENTRAL AMERICA: 


‘Meet the AFL’ 


Not all Latin American labor unions are 
satisfied with Vicente Lombardo Toledano’s 
leftist Confederation of Latin .American 
Workers (CTAL), which is linked with 
the United States Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (CIO). Unions independent 
of the CTAL in Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Argentina are planning a 
conference this fall to discuss a new inter- 
American labor federation. The proposed 
organization will have the cooperation of 
the CIO’s rival, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
(AFL), which has begun 
an all-out drive in Latin 
America. 

Recently Serafino Rom- 
ualdi, the AFL’s peppery 
ambassador of good will, 
was sent to invite the 
independent “non-extrem- 
ist” unions of Central 
America, together with 
others of Latin America, 
to take part in the new 
organization. He minced 
no words in his accusa- 
tions of the CTAL as 
“nothing more than an 
agency of the Third Inter- 
national,” and of Lom- 
bardo as “No. 1 Com- 
munist agent in Latin 
America.” 

His welcome varied. 
In Guatemala the Labor 
Minister received him and 
he contacted non-Com- 
munist groups. But the 
Guatemalan Labor Con- 
federation, a strong prop 
of the Arévalo government, denounced 
his activities. 

El Salvador’s welcome was warmer. 
Labor Minister Trinidad Romero gave 
Romualdi the highlights of the newl 
drafted labor code. The Motoristas, a 
commercial drivers’ union, and the EI 
Salvador Labor Confederation promised 
their support and offered to sponsor a 
delegate to the proposed conference. He 
addressed an enthusiastic labor meeting 
and explained the project. 

Romualdi drew fine distinctions in his 
own description of his mission. He was not 
suggesting, he explained, that Latin Amer- 
ican labor bodies “affiliate” with the AFL. 
He was merely offering AFL cooperation 
and assistance in organizing an inter-Amer- 
ican labor federation “independent of the 
CTAL and Communist domination.” 
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This year, 1947, is International Harvester’s 40th 
Truck Anniversary. 


FORTY YEARS of International Truck progress, 
hand-in-hand with the progress of American transport. 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the development of 


the International Truck Line from a single wagon- 
like vehicle. Today the International Line is the most 
complete built by any manufacturer. It includes 21 
basic models with gross weight ratings ranging from 
4,400 to 90,000 pounds. These 21 basic models con- 
vert and adapt into more than 1,000 different trans- 
port vehicles. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’’ Sunday — NBC Network 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS | 





FORTY YEARS that have seen the rise of Interna- 
tional Trucks to enviable leadership. For the last 16 
years more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American industry than any other make. 


Yes, the forty years of International Truck history 
have been years of progress. This progress culminates 
today in International’s great, new Fortieth Anniver- 
sary Line of Trucks—International KB Models. 


Forty years of progress, with greater goals ahead. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Other International Harvester Products 
FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES * INDUSTRIAL POWER * REFRIGERATION 


NTERNATIONAL 7rucks 
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Associated Press 


Boss Crump (right) greets Queen Betty and King Hugo in the name of cotton 


Queen: Betty Crump, 21, reigned as 
Queen of the Cotton Carnival in Memphis, 
Tenn., where her grandfather, E. H. (Boss) 
Crump, has held political sway for 30 
years. Hugo Dixon, cotton merchant, 
shared the throne as Carnival King. 


Born: A girl, to CeL1A Jonnson, 38, Brit- 
. . ‘s + 2 x ” 
ish movie actress (“Brief Encounter”), 
and Perer FLEMING, novelist and ex- 
° ‘ss . ” 

plorer; at their home, “Merrimoles,” in 
Nettlebed, Oxfordshire. The Flemings 
have been married twelve years. They 
have a son, Nicholas. 


Higher Learning: Marc Conne.y, 
playwright (“Green Pastures”) , joined the 
Yale faculty as associate professor of play- 
writing. He succeeds Walter Prichard 
Eaton, drama critic and playwright, who 
has resigned after fourteen years. 

Satty RAanp, fan dancer, gave a $1,000 
check to the Ilini Club of Chicago to help 
some “deserving” young man through the 
University of Illinois. Miss Rand, who said 
her own education had been “informal,” 
presented the check to Red Grange, Illinois 
football star of the "20s. Later she took off 
her blouse and posed for photographers 
behind a paper fan. 


Surprise: JouNn SreinBeck, author, was 
leaning against a stair railing in his New 
York apartment when it gave way. He 
fell one flight and fractured a kneecap. 


Plain-Spoken: Hreten Doucias Man- 
KIN, former congresswoman from Georgia, 
is trying to unseat her successor, Rep. 
James Davis, on the ground that she 
won the popular, vote in a county unit 
primary. Davis, she said, called her “a 
yellow-livered disgrace to humanity.” “I 
was stunned,” Mrs. Mankin said. “Then 
I rose, made a deep bow, and said: ‘Sir, 
you have aptly described yourself, and in 
addition you are a skunk’.” ‘ 
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Verdict: Hyaumar Scuacut, 70, former 
Nazi Finance Minister and Reichsbank 
president, was sentenced to eight years 
in a labor camp for war crimes by a Ger- 
man denazification court in Stuttgart. He 
was also stripped of his personal fortune 
and deprived of most of his civil rights for 
ten years. Schacht was turned over to the 
German court after he was acquitted by 
the Allies at Nuremberg last October. 


Twelve Years Later: The average Vas- 
sar graduate of 35 is married, has 1.5 
children, smokes and drinks more than she 
used to, and likes to have an occasional 
date with new or old beaux, according to 
a survey taken by the class of 1935. 
Out of a class once overwhelmingly cen- 
servative, only 55 per cent of those who re- 
plied plan to vote Republican in 1948, 


Engaged: Cpr. Joun EISENHOWER, 24, 
only son of the Army Chief of Staff and 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, and BARBARA 
JEAN Tuompson, daughter of Col. and Mrs. 





os 
Miss Thompson, Capt. Eisenhower 





Percy W. Thompson; on May 18. They 
met in Vienna, where Captain Eisenhower 
and Colonel Thompson have been. sta- 
tioned. Both men are being transferred to 
the United States. The wedding will take 
place at Fortress Monroe, Va., on June 10. 


Finish: Srasiscurt, the little bay horse 
who won nearly $500,000 from 1935 to 
1940, died in retirement May 18 at Ukiah, 
Calif., in his fourteenth year. One of his 
famous victories was in a match race 
against War Admiral in 1938. 


Compleat: Hersert Hoover explained 
in a radio talk that Presidents are anglers 
because Americans respect privacy on only 
two occasions—fishing and praying. He 
added: “The pneumatic hammering of de- 
mands on the President’s mind” are so 
great that he just has to “get away some- 
how, somewhere, and be alone for a few 
hours . . . Fishing is the chance to wash 
one’s soul with pure air . . . It is discipline 
in the equality of men—for all men are 
equal before fish.” 


Countercharge: Three Louisville, Ky., 
policemen filed suit against D1ana Barry- 
MORE, actress, and her husband, Joun 
Howarp, tennis pro at the Louisville Boat 
Club, claiming they had been maligned, 
and asking $60,000 damages. The suit 
followed an altercation in which the How- 
ards were arrested for disorderly conduct, 
and assault and battery. Howard said the 
police hit him, knocked his wife down, and 
returned only part of his pocket money. 
According to the patrolmen, the Howards 
did the hitting, and used vile language. 


Died: Dr. Ricuarp Heat Dasney, 87, 
former dean of the graduate school and 
history professor at the. University of Vir- 
ginia; in Charlottesville, Va., May 16. 
The author of several history books, Dr. 
Dabney was a faculty member for 49 years. 
His son, Virginius Dabney, is editor of 
The Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Tre Most Rev. Micuaeu J. Curtey, 
67, Archbishop of Washington and Balti- 
more; in Baltimore, May 16. He took prece- 
dence over all other Roman Catholic arch- 
bishops in the United States because Balti- 
more is the primatial see. 

Sir Freperick GowLanp Hopkins, 85, 
discoverer of vitamins; at Cambridge, 
England, May 16. One of the world’s lead- 
ing bi8chemists, Sir Frederick made ex- 
periments which showed the importance of 
vitamins more than 40 years ago. He was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in psychology 
and medicine in 1929. 

Morcan vAN Roorsacu SuHEpArD, 82, 
editor of John Martin’s Book for children 
for 25 years (1912-37); in New York, May 
15. Shepard worked at everything from 
punching cows to designing jewelry before 
his legs were injured in the San Francisco 
earthquake in 1906. While bedridden he 
began to write verses and stories for chil- 
dren under the pen name of John Martin. 

Joun R. Sinnock, 58, chief engraver of 
the Philadelphia Mint; in New York, May 
14. He designed the Purple Heart Medal 
and the Roosevelt dime. 

Haw Cuastr, 64, one of the greatest first 
basemen of all time; in Colusa, Calif. 
May 18. Exceptionally fast and graceful, 
Chase revolutionized the style of play for 
first basemen in the early 1900s. 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 
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It  — means money, from sale to delivery. dependable airliners race the clock to get you there 
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ece- That’s why it pays to ship and travel by air. If exces- hours sooner. If you relish comfort ... if speed’s 
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airlines bring you time, time, time! Travel or Ship By Martin Transport On these Great Airlines 


To gain maximum savings in time, fly the airlines CAPITAL (PCa) . nae : CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
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MR. PAUL LUKAS, DISTINGUISHED ACTOR AND ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


hp Chen f Distinction... LORD CALVERT 


Produced only in limited quantities, Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most 


distinguished whiskies. So rare...so smooth...so mellow...it is intended for those who can afford the finest 


A““Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Prosf, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York C:'y. 
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—_ MEDICINE 


No Cause for Panic 


At the cry of “Fire!” delegates to the 
Great Lakes Optometric Congress in Chi- 
cago last week jumped and ran for the 
nearest exits. 

“Pay no attention to that idiot,” called 
Dr. A. M. Skeffington, St. Louis eye ex- 
pert, who was reading a paper. “My topic 
is human performance and its relation to 
vision. I see a little smoke but I also can 
see there is no cause for panic. I think the 
last two rows should file out quietly and 
calmly.” 

They did. At that point, the firemen 
came in, put out the blaze, and left. The 
doctors in the last two rows returned to 
the hall in time to hear Dr. Skeffington 
score his point on “the tolerance of ac- 
commodative inhibition.” 


Reclaiming Older Veterans 


Among the “forgotten men” in the big 
veterans’ hospital at Northampton, Mass., 
none was more pathetic than Henry B. 
Hospitalized for almost 30 years, the griz- 
zled, apathetic, 55-year-old veteran of the 
first world war moped through his days in 
the gloomy neuropsychiatric ward. 

Then, unexpectedly, Henry B. was re- 
membered. As part of an intensive drive 
for the rehabilitation of elderly veterans, 
he was put to work on a power sewing 
machine, making shirts and pajamas. In 
less than a year, he was transferred to 
power sewing in the hospital’s retraining 
prevocational shop. 

At the end of three months, Henry was 
taken for an interview with the United 
States Employment Service at nearby 
Holyoke. There he was hired by a shirt 
company for a job that called for the same 
type of power sewing machine lie had used 
in training. A comfortable room was found 
for him outside the hospital. Last week, 
the Red Cross and the local church com- 
mittee reported that Henry likes his job 
and is making a fine social adjustment in 
the community. 

Henry B. is only one of the many mid- 
dle-aged men to benefit by the new pro- 
gram, inaugurated by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, through which older veter- 
ans,* many of them neuropsychiatric cases, 
have been dismissed from the hospital, put 
on regular jobs, and given a free and inde- 
pendent life. 

To Live Again: One 45-year-old vet- 
eran with twenty years’ experience in civil 
service was retrained in typing and office 
routine, and placed in a new civil-service 
job through which he may complete his 
retirement. Some men with mechanical 
aptitude have been retrained for garage 
and machine-shop work. Others got work 
as printers, countermen in restaurants, pat- 





_*Of the 105,691 patients now occupying beds in 
veterans’ hospitals, more than half, 54,418 are vet- 
erans of all wars excluding the second world war. 
At least 45 per cent of the total are neuropsychia- 
tric cases, and of these 60 per cent are the older 
men. It is estimated that since the first war, each 
hospitalized veteran has cost the country $40,000. 
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tern makers in woodworking shops, instruc- 
tors in trade schools, and attendants in 


general hospitals. 


At the Minneapolis veterans’ hospitals, 
VA authorities have also had remarkable 
results with chronic neurological cases. 
Six months ago, they had a ward of 80 
men, some of whom had not been out of 
bed for as long as ten years. Now all but 


the prospective employer and to the head 
of the house in which he is to live. 

In most cases, the veteran is given a 
trial leave from the hospital until he 
makes good on the job. Later, follow-up 
reports are obtained from social service 
workers and the Red Cross, and also by 
the VA medical rehabilitation staff. 

From practical experiences, VA doctors 





Retraining is expected to rehabilitate 60 to 75 per cent of middle-aged veterans 


5 per cent can walk, and 35 of the original 
80 can care for themselves and have been 
discharged. 

Not only have useful citizens been re- 
turned to the homes they never expected 
to see again, but discouraged sick men have 
become hopeful human beings, the govern- 
ment has been saved huge sums of money 
for their care, and additional bed space 
has become available for acute cases. 

The Long Pull: Results come the hard 
way. VA doctors and their elderly patients 
know they must settle down for a long pull. 
In addition to physical and occupational 
therapy, both familiar parts of the VA 
program in the between-war years, the 
veteran of the first world war now gets the 
benefit of (1) corrective physical rehabili- 
tation, through which carefully selected 
exercises are designed to help his particular 
kind of disability; (2) educational therapy, 
or training in any established talents; and 
(3) manual-arts therapy—a program to 
uncover individual aptitudes as yet un- 
known. 

The whole approach toward finding the 
veteran a job and a home, if he lacks one, 
is personal. When he is well enough to 
work, he is approved by the executive offi- 
cer of Medical Rehabilitation. If a job is 
available, he is taken directly to the United 
States Employment Service or to a local 
concern. His case is frankly explained to 


believe that 60 to 75 per cent of the chronic 
middle-aged patients in many _ hospitals 
could be made adequately self-sufficient to 
hold jobs and to return to their homes. 


Significance-- 


This important trend in the rehabilita- 
tion of older men is certain to affect all 
policies in the treatment of veteran pa- 
tients. At this time, the average age of 


. the veteran of the first world war is 54, 


and of the second, about 30. Ten years 
from now the age average of all groups 
will have reached the point where the 
whole program of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration will have to deal with problems of 
geriatrics (care of the aged) in each of its 
specialized fields. 

To that end, Rehabilitation Service offi- 
cials are strongly urging that where it is 
impossible to cover both types—the newer, 
acute cases and the older and more chronic 
—the elderly patient be given priority over 
the new patient with a relatively good 
chance for a short hospital stay. In addi- 
tion, special projects are being started in all 
VA hospitals where elderly and long-con- 
tinued cases in one or more wards will re- 
ceive intensive therapy based on the latest 
and most practical knowledge that the 
Medical Rehabilitation staff can devise. 

This program promises to spread far 
beyond VA hospital doors. The extra care 
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given to the older, chronic soldier-patient 
may turn out to be the most significant 
contribution in the field of geriatrics that 
VA doctors can give to the outside medical 
world. 


Angry Women in White 


On the Atlantic City Boardwalk last 
week, Indian women in bright silk saris 
strolled with Filipinos in big-sleeved net 
dresses and Belgians in dark blue uniforms 
and wide-brimmed hats. For the first time 
since 1937, some 5,000 members of the 
International Council of Nurses, repre- 
senting 33 countries and 250.000 women, 
were meeting to compare notes on the 
disastrous worldwide nursing shortage. 

To a woman, the nurses were angry— 
and vocally so. 

Gerda 'Tejer of Stockholm, newly elected 
president of the council, bitterly called her 


profession “a charity work for which a~ 


decent salary is not paid,” and added that 
less strenuous work at better salaries in 
other social and humane professions is 
attracting young women of the high caliber 
needed for nursing. As a result, seven-day- 
a-week duty often falls to the older and 
more capable nurses, and at wages which 
do not permit savings for a pensionless old 
age. 

Training methods in nursing schools are 
archaic, other members of the council com- 
plained. The average nurse is not given the 
benefit of specialization; instead she re- 
mains a mere assistant and not a vital 
factor in the medical world. 

The Better Promise: To these 
claims, there was surprising agreement 
among public health, Veterans Administra- 
tion, and Army Medical Corps officials 
present at the Atlantic City meeting. As a 
starter, Dr. Edward L. Bortz, president- 
elect of the American Medical Association, 
promised the nurses that at the AMA cen- 
tennial meeting in June, a committee of 


outstanding doctors will be formed to dis- 
cuss, in joint session with a nurse com- 
mittee, education standards, wages, special- 
ization, and pensions. 

Admitting “a great difference in the 
quality of training offered among the 1,200 
United States schools of nursing,” Dr. 
Thomas Parran, Surgeon General of the 


United States Public Health Service, urged - 


improvements in substandard schools and 
a broader training in all schools, to include 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and pos- 
sibly some of the liberal arts. Dr. Parran 
also has his eye on a new program for 
using practical nurses and other hospital 
workers to relieve the professional nurse. 

Even with above-average wages, the 
Veterans Administration is having trouble 
getting enough professional nurses to give 
hospitalized veterans the best possible care. 
Last week, Dorothy Wheeler, director of 
the VA’s nursine service, announced that 
the VA Medical Director, Dr. Paul R. 
Hawley, had approved a new program to 
make his nursing corps the most efficient in 
the world. 

It included: (1) establishment of a 
professional board to examine nurses for 
promotion, just as physicians’ boards now 
evaluate doctors; (2) revised regulations 
governing promotion of nurses in VA hos- 
pitals so that only the most efficient reach 
the top, and (3) rotation of nurses in iso- 
lated VA hospitals to hospitals with teach- 
ing units, so that all may keep up with 
the latest professional techniques. 


Dentists on Wheels 


What does prolonged standing do to a 
man’s body? 

Besides the discomforts of lumbago and 
sacroiliac strain, the position may bring 
on a bumper crop of painful corns and 
bunions, Dr. Emil D. W. Hauser of North- 
western University Medical School said 
last week. In dentistry, he added, there 











European 


Nurse delegates from the Philippines, India, China, and Hawaii 


Acme 


Relief for the long-standing déntist 


are probably more sore-backed and _flat- 
footed people than in any other profession. 

For this reason, Dr. Charles W. Free- 
man, dean of Northwestern’s School of 
Dentistry, who has stood up most of his 
life, has invented a stool which enables his 
students to sit while digging for fillings and 
pulling molars. Adjustable to either a tall 
or short dentist, the stcol is set on rollers 
so that he can move from grinder to for- 
ceps without rising. 

The ‘new technique may prolong the 
dentist’s life at least five years, says Dr. 
Edgar W. Swanson, professor of operative 
dentistry at the Illinois college. And that 
will increase the dentist’s service to man- 
kind by 15 per cent. 


Life in the Lead 


During the first three months of 1947, 
the U.S. birth rate was‘more than two and 
a half times as high as the death rate. 

Estimates of the United States Public 
Health Service placed births at 973,000 be- 
tween Jan. 1 and March 31, compared with 
664,000 in the same period of 1946. Deaths 
for the same three months totaled 388,000, 
about the same as in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Less Food, More Protein 


Far from complacent over the British 
food situation, Food Minister John Strach- 
ey admitted last week that the average 
Briton had taken a calorie cut of 4 per 
cent under his prewar diet. 

In a written report to the House of Com- 
mons, Strachey, who had previously con- 
tradicted the statement of Dr. Franklin 
Bicknell that “England is dying of star- 
vation” (Newsweek, May 19), said that 
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last year the average citizen, although his 
caloric intake was 4 per cent less than the 
prewar figure, ate “1214 per cent more 
total protein [eggs, fish, and cheese] but 
$ per cent less animal protein [meat], 14 
per cent less fat, and about the same 
carbohydrate.” 


Attack on Elephantiasis 


For stubborn cases of elephantiasis, the 
foul tropical disease which sometimes fol- 
lows chronic or untreated filariasis (a blood 
and lymph-vessel ailment caused by 
filarial worms), Western Reserve Uni- 
versity scientists announced a new treat- 
ment last week. 

It is a cyanine dye, used in photography 
as a color sensitizer, and known simply as 
“No 863” in the Western Reserve labora- 
tory. Rats infested. with filarial worms 
were almost invariably cured by the dye, 
these scientists reported in the journal 
Science. Clinical trials with “863” on 27 
elephantiasis sufferers at the School of 
Tropical Medicine, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
have also shown results, although it will 
be months before it can be proved defi- 
nitely that parent worms have been killed. 


Hearing About Histamine 


At the Mayo Clinic, a 45-year-old man 
complained that he had gone suddenly deaf 
in his right ear. Drs. O. E. Hallberg and 
B. T. Horton prescribed daily injections of 
histamine. 

On the ninth day of the histamine in- 
jections, the deaf man reported improve- 
ment. Gradually the afflicted ear returned 
to normal, and eighteen months later, the 
man’s hearing was perfect. 

Since then three other deafened patients 
have received histamine injections, the 
Rochester, Minn., doctors said last week. 
Two were partly cured, but the third did 
not respond because treatment was not 
started soon enough after the first attack. 


Flu Halters 


Three new substances, which after in- 
tensive research may help to check in- 
fluenza, were reported last week at a 
Philadelphia meeting of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists. 

PA green and black mold called LL 47, 
which forms on fruit, grain, and moist 
earth, curbed the action of the influenza 
virus in mice and chicken embryos in 
laboratory experiments conducted by Drs. 
A. J. Liebmann, D. Perlstein, and G. A. 
Snyder of Larchmont, N. Y. 

> A synthetic chemical called nitroakridin 
3582 tends to inhibit influenza, according 
to representatives of the Army Medical 
Department Research and Graduate 
School, Washington, D.C. 

> Sugar substances called polysaccharides, 
taken from’ apples, citrus fruits, flaxseed, 
and myrrh, act to halt the growth of the 
flu virus, Drs. D. W. Woolley and R. H. 


Green of the Rockefeller titute for 
Medical Research announced 
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Electron Light 


Physics laboratories all over the country 
started a race last year to build the newest 
kind of magnetic merry-go-round for 
speeding up electrons—the synchrotron. 
First to get one into action was the Gen- 
eral -Electric Research Laboratory in 
Schenectady, which reported in December 
that electrons had been successfully en- 
dowed with energies of 70,000,000 volts. 
When fast electrons strike a tungsten 
target they generate X-rays, and the GE 
synchrotron produced the extraordinarily 
powerful rays that were expected. 

Last week its operators found that the 
synchrotron was also producing some- 
thing new—visible light. Using a mirror 
to watch the machine from behind a pro- 
tective concrete wall, they saw a bright 
bluish-white spot. The electrons, over- 
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Whirling electrons yield light ... 
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stuffed with energy, were radiating some 
of it away. 

' Light from moving electrons was an old 
story in the submicroscopic world of the 
atom, but a new one for a man-made ma- 
chine. All existing light sources, whether 
the sun, a flame, or an electric lamp, de- 
pend on the energy yielded when a circling 
electron “falls” an infinitesimal distance 
to an orbit nearer the nucleus of the atom. 
The orbit of the electrons in the 27-inch 
doughnut-shaped vacuum tube of the syn- 
chrotron was five billion times greater than 


. that of an electron within an atom. 


The synchrotron’s new light had been 
predicted last September by 29-year-old 
Julian Schwinger, recently promoted to 
full professor of physics at Harvard. His 
calculations, based on the Einstein theory 
of relativity, also indicated what the ob- 
servers last week saw—that the light 
would go off on a tangent as the electron 
followed its magnetically controlled circle. 

Physicists were not entirely happy at 
seeing the theory proved, for as the elec- 
trons visibly shook off energy they re- 
quired still more energy from the machine 
to keep them going. But that could not 
be helped. Besides discovering the laws 
of nature, scientists must obey them. 


Molecular Spaghetti 


What accounts for the strength of silk 
and the elasticity of rubber? For the last 
decade chemists have been able to answer 
with a formidable word: polymerization. 
It means the end-to-end joining of mole- 
cules into chains. Last week a leading 
polymer authority, Dr. Paul J. Flory, head 
of fundamental research for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., responded to an award 
from the North Jersey Section of the 
American Chemical Society by explaining 
polymers in images almost visible to the 
layman. . 

If the molecular chains in a bit of wool, 
cotton, rayon, or nylon were sufficiently 
magnified, he said, they would look like a 
huge plate of animated spaghetti wriggling 
ceaselessly under the agitation of heat. 
The spaghetti strands, in an assortment of 
lengths, tend to coil up and intertwine in 
irregular fashion, thus providing an elastic 
recovery from stretch. 

Some of these overgrown molecules give 


_ off branches which can link together to 


form a stricture comparable to “an imag- 
inary fish net in three dimensions, if the 
net is hopelessly entangled and snarled.” 
That happens in the permanent setting of 
plastics, the vulcanizing of rubber, and 
the jelling of gelatin. Polymer chemists, 
said Flory, “have verified what many an 
ill-fated husband has suspected, namely, 
that overaged gelatin dessert is a chemical 
analogue of undervulcanized rubber.” 


Feud Over Fossils 


In the British Who’s Who Dr. Robert 
Broom lists his recreations as “fossil hunt- 
ing and art.” The first hobby is identical 
with his profession. The 80-year-old Scot- 
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Smuts (right) helps U.S. scientists 


tish-born scientist, now keeper of verte- 
brate paleontolory and anthropology at 
the Transvaal Museum, Pretoria, South 
Africa, is one of the world’s foremost ex- 
_perts at finding and analyzing the fossils of 
extinct man and beast. 

Dr. Broom has dug up fossils on four 
continents, but his richest recent finds 
have been made close to home in South 
Africa. In limestone caves near Johannes- 
burg he turned up two skulls with such a 
blend of manlike and apelike features that 
they constitute another of the many links 
in the chain of man’s evolution. Asked last 
month about the celebrated “missing 
link,” Dr. Broom pointed with pride to 
one of the skulls and said: “It is no longer 
missing—there it is.” 

But last week Dr. Broom was unhappy. 
American scientists, he said, were pre- 
empting his hunting grounds. The South 
African Government’s Historical Monu- 
ments Commission ordered him to stop 
work at the site where he had found his 
two famous fossils. The order was given, 
Dr. Broom protested, “merely in the in- 
terests of the American expedition, which 
no doubt wishes to have the glory of mak- 
ing all the finds and to take the best 
specimens found to America.” 

Angels or Demons? The statement 
came as a surprise to ‘scientists of the 
University of California, who have been 
preparing a full-dress expedition scheduled 
to leave for Africa in July, with equipment 
ranging from old-fashioned pickaxes to 
modern X-rays. Advance publicity had 
glowingly credited Broom with the initial 
discoveries. Diplomatic arrangements were 
complete; Prime Minister Jan Smuts had 
accepted the honorary chairmanship of the 
expedition’s advisory committee. 

The expedition’s leader, Prof. Charles 
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Camp, was baffled. At Berkeley, Calif., he 
quoted to Newsweek from a letter writ- 
ten by Broom last Jan. 20: “The expedi- 
tion . . . will be of immense benefit to 
science and to South Africa, which will 
receive and retain more fossil specimens 
than we would be able to unearth in many 
years . . . So sleep soundly, angels will 
guide and will watch over your great 
expedition.” 

The California expedition, Camp said, 
had planned to respect Broom’s localities 
and stake out new fossil diggings for its 
own work. Unless formally told otherwise, 
it would go on as scheduled. 


Hot Stuff 


Ever since Hiroshima, the world has 
known that the United States possesses 
some substantial quantity of plutonium. 
That strange, ominously named* metal is 
the most tangible product of the atomic 
age. Brought into existence by atomic 
energy out of uranium, it yields greater 
atomic energy of its own. When a critical 
amount of it is suddenly slammed together, 
the entire mass explodes into rays of en- 
ergy and atomic fragments. 

In amounts smaller than the bomb, 
plutonium is an ordinary-looking, silvery- 
gray metal which cannot explode. It is, 
however, radioactive. Just as a note struck 
on a piano gradually dies away, dropping 
to half its initial volume in a second or so, 
so the newly created plutonium gradually 
vanishes. It turns into uranium (not the 
U-238 out of which it was created, but 
U-235) , helium gas, and heat. The heat is 
just about enough to be perceived. Experi- 
menters at the Los Alamos Scientific Labo- 
ratory reported in Physical Review last 
week that a quarter-pound sphere of pure 
plutonium, less than an inch in diameter, 
was “slightly warm to the touch.” 

By measuring that warmth to the last 
thousandth of a calorie, the scientists de- 
termined with exactness the rate at which 
plutonium disintegrates. They reported its 
“half-life” at 24,110 years. If a sample 
were put away in a safe-deposit box until 
A.D. 26,057, only half then would still be 
plutonium. 


Forecast Friendship 


Although, the United States and Russia 


may have their political differences, in 
one realm their postwar cooperation has 
been complete. Dr. F. W. Reichelsderfer, 
chief of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, reported last week that an agreement 
for exchanging weather data has worked 
out so well that it enabled American fore- 
casters to predict this month’s record- 
breaking cold spell five days in advance. 
Four times each day 200 Soviet stations 
from Germany to Kamchatka broadcast 
the latest meteorological readings in the 
international weather code. American 
Army, Navy, and civilian radio stations in 
Europe and the Pacific relay the data to 





*For the planet Pluto, which in turn was named 
for the god of Hades. 


Washington, D. C. American and Russian 
observations, taken together, cover much 
of the Northern Hemisphere and permit 
meteorologists to trace a migratory air 
mass around the globe. 

While weather exchanges with Russia be- 
gan on a small scale by cable in 1906, they 
were blacked out by the first world war 
and languished until well into the second. 
Then meteorology went on the agenda of 
American military missions to Moscow, 
and by 1943 each country was being given 
data by 30 weather stations in the other, 

At the Yalta and Potsdam conferences 
the arrangement was further expanded to 
permit the United States to send weather 
equipment and personnel to Siberia. By 
the time an American naval party arrived 
in mid-August 1945, however, the war was 
over, and the Americans were soon invited 
to withdraw. The Russians agreed to con- 
tinue sending the information. 

Reichelsderfer, who worked out the final 
agreement in Moscow in 1945, reported 
last week that ‘we have had quite good 
cooperation with the Russians ... We have 
no evidence that they are holding out any- 
thing we want to know.” As a further co- 
operative step, he announced that five 
Russian meteorologists will soon arrive for 
research at United States weather stations, 
while five American meteorologists will go 
to Russia next fall. 


Snail Stew 


In 1938 the chief plant inspector of the 
Territory of Hawaii discovered on a Maui 
Island farm a colony of hundreds of giant 
African snails. The owner had imported a 
few from Japan and was raising them, in 
all innocence, for food purposes—in two 
years he had eaten 425 of them himself. 
Promptly government officials destroyed 
all the surviving specimens, and Hawaiian 
planters breathed more easily. The huge 





Tropical pest: The giant African snail 


5-inch snail, a native of East Africa, was 
notorious as a plant pest in Java, India, 
and Malaya. 

Last week the exterminators were at it 
again; the snail Achatina Fulica was dis- 
covered making new inroads in Honolulu 
itself. On Guam, Saipan, Tinian, and other 
captured Pacific islands the .multiplying 
snails, brought by Japanese troops 4s 
emergency rations, are still a serious met- 
ace, consuming grass, flowers, and _ trees. 
The Army and Navy are fighting them 
with arsenic and fire. 
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HERE IS A GLORY in the land where 

men and women can free their ener- 
gies for vast accomplishment— where 
neither the heavy hand of fear nor the 
dread hand of repression causes men or 
women to falter in their eager search for 
a better life. 


That was the glory of America when 
Penn Mutual started business one hun- 
dred years ago. It remains so today after 
a century of achievement that has made 
all previous human accomplishment 
seem pale by comparison. 


Vital to high achievement and the enjoy- 
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ment of life has always been the striving 
for personal and family security. Today, 
Penn Mutual helps supply that security 
to over five hundred thousand policy 
owners and their families with more than 
two and a quarter billion dollars’ worth 
of life insurance. In these hundred years, 
more than one billion, six hundred million 
dollars have been paid to policy owners 
and their beneficiaries. 


Standing on the threshold of a second 
century of service, all Penn Mutualists 
throughout the country are proud to play 
so vital a role in this colorful pageant 
that America unfolds. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ane . RADIO 


Guess How Much 


A local New York show, Guess Who 
(WOR, Saturday, 7-7:30 p.m., EDT) 
varies the quiz. theme by playing a re- 
corded voice and asking the contestant to 
Guess Who for ten silver dollars. 

Seven weeks ago, to plug the show, the 
sponsoring Sheffield Farms offered the 
listening audience a chance to guess for 
what it thought would be an economy-wise 
prize: two tickets to a broadcast. They 
expected perhaps a studioful of winners. 
Instead, 7,771 listeners guessed who. Where 
WOR and Sheffield guessed wrong: the 
“mystery” voice was that of Arthur God- 
frey, who is heard over CBS twelve times 
a week. 

On May 17, Sheffield paid off. It hired 
Madison Square Garden for its “studio” 
audience of nearly 16,000, put on a two and 
a half hour show complete with guest 
stars, and gave away a new Ford, a tele- 
vision set, seven $100 bills, seven radios— 
and 70 silver dollars. The whole thing cost 
more than $10,000. 


Looping the Loop 


Chicago had never seen its like. Jack 
Benny, who left vaudeville for radio fif- 
teen years ago (NEWSWEEK, March $1), 
came out of Hollywood with part of the 
cast of his radio program for a week’s 
stay at the Chicago Theater. When Benny 
and company left for New York last week, 
they had broken every vaudeville record 
in the Loop. The gross receipts were $114,- 
000—$22,000 better than the previous 
record breaker, Frank Sinatra. 


You Can’t Say That 


What can and cannot be said over the 
air? Nobody is quite sure. The list of ver- 
boten words, phrases, and sequences differs 
with every network and sometimes with 
every program. But one thing is certain. 
The radio writer is more restricted than 
writers in other adult entertainment me- 
diums. And the fault lies with the listener. 

Radio reaches straight into the home. 
From the family loudspeaker listeners ex- 
pect words and topics carefully chosen to 
save the blush and spare the child. ‘The 
networks are all too aware of this fact and 
try to censor programs accordingly. NBC, 
for example, does not consider one pro- 
gram as having an audience of 20,000,000 
—but rather as having 20,000,000 audi- 
ences of one person each, any one of whom 
may threaten to turn off his radio if he 
doesn’t like what he hears. 

Naturally, the industry leans over back- 
ward to prevent such dire consequences. 
A month ago NBC leaned too far and fell 
over when it cut Fred Allen off the air for 
tefusing to delete a gag about an. NBC 
vice president (Newsweek, April 28) . The 
action got NBC such a flood of bad pub- 
licity that the order was rescinded. By this 
week on NBC, vice-president gags were 
running a close second to “Open the Door, 
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Richard,” for the year’s most overdone 
joke. But for the first time since the fa- 
mous Mae West incident in 1937,* listeners 
were publicly reminded of the act of the 
radio censor. 

Though in the case of Fred Allen the 
listeners slapped the censor’s fingers, the 
censor, after all, has first say. Every script 
is passed by the show’s producer, an ad- 
vertising agency executive (if the show is 
sponsored), and the network censor. The 
four major networks’ censors are guided by 
individual policies which vary only slightly. 

Taboos in Action: Obviously all ob- 
scene or libelous references are taboo. Pro- 
fanity is generally excluded, although dur- 
ing the war years an occasional “damn” 
or “hell” or “for God’s sake” was passed, 
presumably as an escape valve for the na- 
tion’s pent-up emotions. 

Sex has yet to be openly admitted to 
radio’s vocabulary. Divorce is never radio’s 
solution for a marriage problem. Nor is any 
hint of birth control permitted. This means 
that a happily married soap-opera couple 
may not even discuss planned parenthood. 

That sex problems are society’s prob- 
lems has apparently been accepted only 
by ABC, perhaps the most tolerant of the 
networks. Thus the Theater Guild on the 
Air has broadcast adaptations of plays like 


tant, is depicted as an evildoer, the script 
must make it abundantly clear that he is 
an exception to all rules. 

Battle Over Words: If radio could 
set up clear cut, generally acceptable rules, 
perhaps the everlasting battle between 
writer and censor would end. Inevitably, 
the difference between what can and can- 
not be passed becomes a matter of personal 
opinion. To the writer’s arguments against 
any cut, the censor can always cite a con- 
clusive example: “Aw, you're crazy,” is 
an accepted American phrase. Yet every 
time it occurs on the air a network re- 
ceives letters saying in effect: “Just last 
week I sent my mother to an institution. 
Must you use the the expression ‘crazy’?” 

Sometimes a network executive takes a 
stand against a word or phrase. At one 
time NBC refused to pass the word “punk.” 
A network vice president didn’t like it. 
Currently the words “stink” and “lousy” 
are taboo. Writers beef but the network 
has the final say. 

In many cases, particularly those of co- 
medians, the network at least has the right 
motive ‘in cutting questionable lines. One 
executive, who insists upon remaining 
anonymous, says he is compiling “the 
country’s most complete pornographic li- 
brary’—all of it cut from submitted 
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“The Silver Cord,” which deals with an 
abnormal mother-son relationship, and 
“Strange Interlude,” which concerns adul- 
tery. Problems involving whites and Ne- 
groes are generally avoided. 

Especially stringent are the taboos gov- 
erning radio villains. A villain must be 
free, white, and over 21; he must have no 
apparent race, religion, or national origin. 
If a doctor or lawyer, Catholic or Protes- 





*Miss West completely crossed up the NBC censor 
when she appeared on the Charlie McCarthy show. 
She and Charlie were to do an Adam and Eve script 
which the censor had OK’d. But when Miss West 
got on the air she read the lines with such Westian 
emphasis as to make them more table for a 
stan dinner ons - evening at home. NBC has un- 
officially barred Miss West. 


Permission The New Yorker, © The F-R. Publishing Corp. 


scripts. As an example of what will consti- 
tute this “library,” here is an alleged gag 
which never reached the air: 

He (1): How could you walk 5 miles 
to school and 10 miles back? 

He (2): I dolly-dallied. 

He (1): Dolly-dallied? You mean dilly- 
dallied. 

He (2): You dally who you like and I'll 
dally who I like. 

On the commercial side, the problem is 
relatively clear cut. Offensive plugs and 
hard liquor advertisements are not ac- 
cepted. Generally the networks themselves 
are trying to cut down on deodorant and 
laxative commercials. But the plugs get the 
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500 years ago, in Dordrecht, Holland, 
De Sleutel (The Key), was the name of a 
famous brewery and a famous beer. 
Today, five centuries later, the same Key 
formula still makes that beer famous. 

In America, this Key formula, by special 
arrangement, is the exclusive prized | 
possession of Van Merritt Beer. Under its 
magic, carefully selected ingredients are 
matchlessly blended with sparkling 
Wisconsin artesian well water. The aging 
given is far longer than usual—the 
bottling under stricter controls. The result 
is a beer so delicious in flavor—so 
satisfying in body—it is universally known 
as one of the world’s great beers. Try 
Van Merritt today. You can taste the 
difference. You’re glad to pay 
the little extra it costs. 


Brewed and Bottled by 


BURLINGTON BREWING COMPANY 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
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closest workover from the advertising 
agencies, who exhibit a rare protective 
interest for the sponsor. 

Occasionally, this protective attitude 
stretches from commercial to program con- 
tent. Ika Chase, author and woman-about- 
town, gives a prize example: She was doing 
a series for Camel cigarettes. At no time 
was Miss Chase allowed to use the words 
“lucky” or “strike” on the air—even if she 
referred to Joe DiMaggio’s batting record, 
After all, Lucky Strike is one of Camel's 
chief competitors. 
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- work comedian may well turn out to 





Current Listening 


Betirtve It or Not. NBC, Mon- 
day-Friday, 1:45-2 p.m., EDT. Sus- 
taining. Robert L. Ripley is back on 
the air with his familiar bottomless 
hag of strange facts. Though Ripley 
himself can spare only Monday for 
the program, his absence the other 
four days doesn’t detract from the 
program’s chief value as material for 
dinner-table conversation. 

Tue Wortp’s Greatest Morner. 
Mutual, May 11, 3-3:30 p.m., EDT. 
Sustaining. A special Mother’s Day 
program, with Ethel Barrymore tell- 
ing the story of the Virgin Mary 
through the mysteries of the rosary. 
Nine Hollywood _ stars, including 
Charles Boyer and Rosalind Russell, 
said five decades of the rosary fol- 
lowing prayers for peace. Frankly 
Catholic, the Mother’s Day program 
had a sincerity that appeals to all 
creeds. It was one of radio’s too few 
truly religious tributes. 

Tue Rosert Q. Lewis LittLe 
Snow. CBS. Saturday 7:30-7:45 p.m., 
EDT Sustaining. This newest net- 


be CBS’s answer to ABC’s snide 
Henry Morgan. An ex-disk jockey. 
Lewis, like Morgan, kids radio, 
movies, and anything else that pops 
to mind. Lewis’s fifteen-minute pe- 
riod is just enough time to mix a little 
music, a guest sitar—out of the phone 
hook, not the movie year book—and 
whatever else Lewis finds appro- 
priate. The Little Show is adult com- 
edy, and Lewis is spieling it off with- 
out the support of studio audience 
laughter—a daring innovation. 

THeaTterR Gump on THE Arr. ABC, 
Sunday, 10-11 p.m., EDT. Sponsored 
by United States Steel Corp. In the 
past two years this has presented 
some of radio’s best adaptations of 
stage hits. On May 11 it got around 
to Shakespeare, with Maurice Evans 
and Judith Anderson playing their 
familiar roles in “Macbeth.” Stu- 
dents of the play missed much of the 
action, which was cut to fit radio’s 
time limits. But in spite of this and 
Evans’s tendency to overplay for the 
microphone, the Guild’s adaptation 
was a polished, adult job. 
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Whose Free Press? 


Three years ago, Don C. Matchan, then 
editor of a profitless give-away weekly in 
Valley City, N.D., raised $50,000 among 
ten Valley.City businessmen and bought 
the town’s only daily—The Times-Record. 

Matchan stepped up local coverage, 
added a photographer-reporter, and sent 
reporters to the city hall, the courthouse, 
and other sources hitherto left unstaffed. 
Asa result, The Times-Record’s circulation 
grew from 3,378 when he got it to a re- 
spectable 3,800 in a town of 6,000. Out of 
the paper’s profits, Matchan’s backers have 
netted 6 per cent on their loans, and he has 
paid off $22,000 of the $50,000 debt. 

Valley City businessmen like this, but 
not enough to go along with Matchan’s 
editorial policy. He had plumped for such 
New Dealisms as farm cooperatives, a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, price control, and 
Federal health insurance. But worst of all, 
to the businessmen, he had backed the 
telephone strikers (with coffee and dough- 
nuts as well as prose), applauded Henry 
Wallace’s foreign crusades, and denounced 
President Truman’s Turkish-Greek policy. 

Either—Or: A month ago, a group of 
irate businessmen, including four who had 
helped Matchan buy the paper, called on 
the 35-vear-old editor with an ultimatum. 
Either sell out to someone without “Com- 
munistic leanings,’ Matchan was told, or 
face (1) a crippling advertising boycott 
and (2) competition. Matchan, with 30 
days to reply, put it up to his readers in a 
front-page ballot, and got back a 5-1 
favorable return on his question: Did they 
favor his saying what he pleased regardless 
of whether they agreed with him? 

Last week, Matchan gave the business- 
men his answer. It was “no,” in the face 
of a growing boycott and plans for a rival 
paper backed by his enemies. He conceded 
the going was tough. “If the pressure in- 
creases, it will mean we will go out 
quicker,” he said. “Advertisers . . . are 
shaping editorial policies of too many 
papers,” he went on. “For my part, I shall 
continue to write what I believe . . . re- 
gardless of pressure.” 


Forward With Cahan 


In 1897, a group of New York Jewish 
trade unionists pitched in their hard- 
earned nickels and dimes to start a news- 
paper that could preach socialism to the 
latest Jewish immigrant in the Yiddish he 
could understand. | 

For the next several years, the going was 
rough for the new-born Vorwarts (Jewish 
Daily Forward) . To keep it alive, hats had 
to be passed at union ‘meetings, party 
rallies, and even social get-togethers, and 
rings, earrings, bracelets, and other jewelry 
often mingled with the small coins of the 
collections. ; 

Thus fostered, Forward grew to a pros- 
perity and influence unmatched by any of 
the United States’ other 89 foreign-lan- 
Guage dailies (once there were 140, all 
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L, plying a scalpel 
or working a stream 
De Peyster is nerveless, 


his patience supreme. 


| combat fatigue”’, 
says De P., “at its source — 
How?— I always wear 


Wright Arch Preservers, of course!” 













No question about it, the comfort that 
results from wearing Arch Preservers 
does wonders for a man’s disposition, 
nerves and general well-being. 

And there’s a sound reason for that 
comfort. Arch Preservers’ built-in 
patented construction gives your feet 
the natural support they need all 
day long. It lets a man forget his feet, 






Waa 
occa 
The TULANE 


Custom Styled 
in Brown Calf. 


For Women 
Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 


For Boys 
Gerberteh-Payne, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


except for an occasional admiring 
glance at Arch Preservers’ long-lived 
good looks. 

Your nearest Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoe store is listed in the 
classified directory. And for your 
copy of our'new booklet, address: 
E. T. Wright & Co., Ine., Dept.N-5, 


Rockland, Massachusetts. 









in Canada for Men 
Scott- McHale, London, Ont. 
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told). On May 25, Forward will celebrate 
belatedly its 50th anniversary, which 
actually fell on April 22. 

For the occasion, Forward has_ hired 
Madison Square Garden, — scheduled 
speeches by such labor leaders as AFL 
president William Green and David Du- 
binsky, whose powerful International La- 
dies Garment Workers Union marched 
ahead step by step with Forward. There 
also will be a musical festival featuring 
Richard Tucker, Metropolitan opera sing- 
er, adults’ and children’s choirs from 
schools of the Workmen’s Circle (a na- 
tional fraternal order), and the New York 
City Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
four outstanding Jewish composers: Sho- 
lom Secunda, Joseph Rumshinsky, Abe 
Elistein, and Lazar Weiner. 

Melting Pot: The immigrant waves of 
the 80s and 90s brought thousands of 
Jews from Eastern Europe to the ghettolike 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Forward and Cahan celebrate 50 years of ups and downs in New York 


slums of the lower East Side. Most of .the 
newcomers were fleeing czarist pogroms of 
that day. . 

Among them was Abraham Cahan (pro- 
nounced Conn), who arrived from Pod- 
berezie, near Vilna, in 1882 when he was 
22. Cahan went to work in a cigar factory, 
and six years later had mastered Enelish 
so well he could use it to lecture on social- 
ism and write for The New York Sun, and 
the now defunct New York Globe, and 
for magazines. 

He became Forward’s first editor, but 
left in 1898 in a row with the founding 
fathers over their insistence that the paper 
be nothing more than a socialist tract. 
Cahan came back in 1902, after a four- 
vear stint with The New York Commercial 
Advertiser under the late Lincoln Steffens, 
and has run Forward with an iron hand 
since. 

He replaced front-page socialism with 
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Famous Correspondents: 
gave the readers of the New York daily PM last week a 


Cartoonist M. Bernstein 
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news, played up human interest as racily as 
Joseph Pulitzer’s old New York World 
did, and livened up the paper with such 
features as the still-extant column A la 
Dorothy Dix, “A Batch of Letters,” car- 
toons, humor, society news, and even a 
sports page. “What a_ hullabaloo that 
caused,” Cahan once told the trade maga- 
zine Editor & Publisher. 

Down the Center: Politically, Cahan’s 
Forward steered a mid-road course between 
its right-wing rival, the Tageblatt, and the 
Abendblatt on the extreme left. Forward 
still brags of its role in undermining Daniel 
De Leon, Curacao-born firebrand of the 
labor and Socialist movements in. the 
sarly 1900s. Tammany Hall felt its power 
as early as 1914, when Forward helped 
elect an anti-Tammany candidate to Con- 
gress. As an ardent New Deal paper, it 
accounted for much of the heavy ma- 
jorities President Roosevelt used to roll 
up on the lower East Side. 

An intellectual, novelist (“Yekl” and 
“The Rise of David Levinsky”), short- 
story writer, and reformer, Cahan also 
made Forward a transmission belt between 
the old culture and the new Americanism. 
Many an immigrant schooled himself for 
citizenship via Forward’s serialized lessons 
in English and American history. But 
Cahan never neglected the Jewish tra- 
dition. For example, long before “The 
Nazarene” and “East River” became best 
sellers in America, Cahan discovered their 
author Sholem Asch. Many of his novels 
made their American debut in Yiddish in 
Forward. 

Dwindling Giant: Forward’s first is- 
sue came out of a small store on East 
Canal Street. Today, the paper is printed 
in a ten-story modern plant directly across 

the street from its birthplace. It has a 
well-paid staff of 400, of which 70 are 
editorial. As a socialistic, non-profit ven- 
ture, Forward is a rarity, if not unique, in 
American journalism. It makes money. 
Within the past 30 years, Forward has 
turned over to the Forward Association, a 
150-member dues-paying body that owns 
it, upwards of $2,500,000 mostly for such 
philanthropies as the Rand School of 
Social Science, Hebrew Immigrants Aid 


asset 
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candid and satirical peek at some of the authorities fre- 
quently quoted in think stories on “world-shaking” events. 
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Society, Workmen’s Circle, The New 
Leader, a socialist weekly, and Sukunft 
(Future), largest Yiddish monthly maga- 
ine. 

As the bible of the older generation, 
Forward once hit a peak of circulation of 
925,000 daily. Today it is down to 98,541 
daily and 113,194 Sunday, with its New 
York edition, which also goes to Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and other seaboard cities. 
In Chicago, another plant turns out a 
96,000-issue daily for circulation in the 
West. 

In part, Forward has itself to blame 
for the drop in the East; it taught the im- 
migrants’ children English too well. But its 
critics also cite another reason. With 
wealth and influence, they say, Forward 
has become smug, reactiorfary, and even 
capitalistic. 

All this, Forward pooh-poohs, but at 
50, it keeps a wary eye on its chief Yiddish 
rivals, the leftish Jewish Day (circulation 
55,116 daily, about 9,000 more on the week 
end) and the right-wing Jewish Journal 
and Daily News (circulation 51,614 daily 
and 55,039 Sunday) . To Forward, the most 
irksome thing its third rival, the Com- 
munist Freiheit (circulation 21,000), has 
done was to schedule its 25th anniversary 
party at the Garden the night before 
Forward celebrates. 


Juicy Journal 


Edward Maher, a 44-year-old Kentucky- 
born editor, has spent most of his career 
as part of an oxygen-tent crew to revive 
sick magazines—first with Paul Hunter on 
Screenland, Silver Screen, and Movie Show 
early in the thirties, later with Look in its 
struggling days, and eventually back with 
Hunter on Liberty, which Maher edited 
until recently. This week, Maher was pre- 
siding over the birth of his own brain child 
—a new Washington daily housed in a 135- 
year-old remodeled brick mansion. 

The much-ballyhooed, eight-page, tab- 
loid United States Journal was due on 
Washington’s newsstands Tuesday. Its 
title sounds strangely official for a news- 
paper which promises to see all, hear all, 
and tell all that goes on behind the scenes 
in Washington in a style as glossy as The 
Journal’s 60-pound coated paper. To do 
this job, Maher had hired such able talent 
as Tris Coffin, author of “Missouri Com- 
promise,” a current opus on the Truman 
Administration; Charles A. Michie, once 
ace featurist of PM’s Washington staff; 
and Jack Purcell, graduate of the radio 
and Time. 

A trial run gave the tip-off of The 
Journal’s interest in juicy political squab- 
bles over jobs, gossipy social items, life in 
the civil-service ranks, and night-club chit- 
chat. But its biggest pull at the start was 
Walter Winchell’s column, which has 
had no Washington outlet since his bit- 
ter feud with Eleanor (Cissy) Patterson 
of The Times-Herald. This, and Winchell’s 
ardent plugs over the air, may help The 
Journal survive a major hurdle—its 10- 
cent a copy price. 
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The service rendered by the concrete pavement on the Governor Printz Boulevard 
in Delaware is an example of what may be expected of concrete pavements. 


CONCRETE STREETS 


And Your Money 


It’s your money that pays for street paving, Mr. Taxpayer and 
Mr. Motorist! Your money that pays for building the pavement, 
for maintaining it and for rebuilding when it’s worn out. 


Because it’s your gas tax, vehicle license fees and other tax 
money that pays for streets, it makes a difference to you what 
kind of pavements are built. 

Good pavement costs less than poor pavement. You pay more 
for inferior, cheaply-built pavements than you pay for safe, 
durable, long-lasting pavement like portland cement concrete. 
That’s true because you not only pay for the constant mainte- 
nance required to kéep inferior pavements in even passable 
condition, but you also foot the bills for accidents, traffic jams 
and delays caused by inadequate, unsafe pavements. 


Whether it’s paving for a broad expressway, paving for a 
bustling business thoroughfare or a new residential street, your 
money will buy more safe, convenient pavement service per 
dollar when invested in concrete—the pavement of long life 
and low annual cost. 


Ask your city officials to specify portland cement concrete for 
street paving in your community. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A5d-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


scientific research and engineering field work 


~ Anational organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ... through 
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FOREIGN TRADE: 


BUSINESS 








Almighty but Vanishing Dollar 


A hundred years ago foreign traders, fed 
on the mercantilist myth of selling a lot 
and buying a little—a so-called “favorable 
balance of trade”—would have thought the 
news from the Commerce Department 
good. The department’s report this week 
said: if the first-quarter trend continues, 
the United States will export $12,500,000.,- 
000 more of goods and services than it will 
buy abroad. 

But to their descendants celebrating 
World Trade Week in 300 American com- 
munities, May 18-24, the figures shouted a 
warning: World trade is one-sided—so one- 
sided, in fact, that there aren’t enough 
dollars in foreign hands to balance the 
growing disparity. 

By scraping the very bottom of the bar- 
rel—including foreign gold production, 
foreign-held United States dollar balances 
and investments, unused army and 
UNRRA relief, unexpended British and 
other foreign loans, private remittances, 
and loanable funds of the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank—only about 
$9,000,000,000 would. be available to fi- 
nance the widening gap between United 
States exports and imports. At first-quarter 
rate, this would be $3,500,000,000 short of 
requirements for 1947 alone. 

Buyers Be Careful: To help plug the 
gap the world could, and probably would, 
cut down on its rate of buying here. But 
two years after the war’s end, foreign 
trade is no luxury or middling need but an 
absolute imperative. The vast bulk of 
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foreign purchases in America today is for 
postwar rehabilitation—machinery, ma- 
chine tools, transportation equipment, fer- 
tilizers, seed, coal. Almost every order 
placed is carefully scrutinized by the au- 
thorities in the purchasing country to see 
whether it meets the test of this absolute 
necessity. Brazil has imposed an import 
ban on perfumes, dentifrices, and cos- 
metics; Sweden, on autos, movies, hosiery, 
and fountain pens; the British, an indirect 
ban on tobacco. 

If the problem was plain and painful, so 
was the solution: further emergency fi- 
nancing of foreign trade, to meet the dollar 
shortage, Possible sources of dollars: 
> A theoretical $7,390,000,000 from the 
World Bank, actually much less. So far, 
only the United States has authorized the 
bank to lend the currency it has paid in: 
$725,000,000. The bank can and will raise 
further lendable capital by floating deben- 
tures, but it will offer no more than the 
amount covered by United States and Ca- 
nadian guarantees—$3,500,000,000 worth 
at most. To attempt to borrow on the 
strength of guarantees by other member 
nations, who lack the supply of dollars to 
make good in case of default, could hardly 
be expected to appeal to United States 
investors. 
> Some short-term loans by the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. By depositing 
their own currencies as collateral, nations 
may hire dollars to complete transactions. 
The untried IMF, however, was designed 
as a temporary clearing house. It is not a 
source of long-term credits. 
> Remote possibility that the Export-Im- 
port Bank, just about out of funds, will be 
restocked. 





> Increase in direct loans along Truman 
Doctrine lines if Congress doesn’t balk at 
the poor chances of repayment. 

> Increased United States imports of for. 
eign-made goods. 

> Increase in United States tourist travel 
to $3,000,000,000 annually, proposed by 
Sen. Owen Brewster of Maine. But this 
tenfold jump is improbable while a war. 
torn and hungry world has so little that 
it can offer to pleasure-seeking American 
tourists. 


Significance -~- 


If the dollar outlook for foreign countries 
this year is bleak, the future is still bleaker. 
With their holdings of American assets and 
dollars dwindling to the danger point, most 
countries will find their only source of 
dollars next year in exports tq the United 
States, plus whatever loans they may he 
able to obtain from the World Bank and 
the United States Government. And their 
exports will be inadequate, for world re- 
covery has barely begun. As for loans, 
the funds in sight at present are clearly 
inadequate. 

World rehabilitation may not cost the 
$150,000,000,000 which Henry Wallace 
would like to spend. But unless the United 
States decides to sit back and permit the 
world to stew in its own juice regardless 
of long-term consequences, it will cost far 
more than the present Greek, Turkish, 
and other relief loans which have caused 
such headaches in an economy-minded 
Congress. 

After the first world war, American pro- 
moters scoured Europe and South America, 
competing for the privilege of lending dol- 
lars. Between 1920 and 1940 United States 
investors poured $8,500,000,000 into for- 
eign loans, many of which were defaulted. 
This time lending for rehabilitation will 
have to be primarily a government respon- 
sibility. Few foreign countries have good 
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With U.S. imports lagging and exports at a peacetime peak, the battle to narrow the gap begins 
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move faster, easier, at less 
expense... thanks to office 
systems made more efficient 
by the modern miracle of 
electronics. The Edison Electronic 
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WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger. “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people's money.” Ever aware 
that its business 7s directly concerned 
with other people's funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 
on which to base investment decisions. 
Example: its king-pin ‘Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dus‘ry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 
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Added: Something New. M L’s | 
Research Department introduces in the | 
May issue of the Survey the firm's | 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that | 
show instantly how farm machinery or | 
autos or any other group compares with | 


the market as a whole, represented by a 
composite index of 540 stocks. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOB INVESTORS 


setere euneteery 


MAY 1947 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 





ye PINE STHELRT, NEW YORK s NY 





First Things First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance, they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & T Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,and comment on the bond market. 

As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


* Address request for your copy of the Annual Security 
and Industry Survey to: Department S-7, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
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International 


Unfair to Pickets: Paul Marshal, who has had a picket pacing before 
his Tulsa bakery for thirteen months, installed a mechanical picket which 
goes to and fro on the conerete canopy above the walk. The union refused 
his offer to rent space for another dummy picket to carry their message. 





enough credit to borrow in the private 
investment market. 

For the world, the price of further cut- 
ting down United States imports would be 
a devitalizing, demoralizing austerity that 
undernourishes recovery, drags on to crisis 
after crisis, leaving Europe and Asia eco- 
nomically weak, politically unstable. For 
the United States the price would be the 
mounting threat of world Communism and 
a loss of trade which might necessitate a 
sharp readjustment of our domestic 
economy. 

On the other hand, the solution is not the 
simple one of opening United States purse 
strings and letting the dollars flow. The 
Administration’s most difficult problem of 
the coming year promises to be that of 
distinguishing—to the satisfaction of Con- 
gress and the public—between projects es- 
sential to world recovery and peace as 
opposed to loose, irresponsible waste of the 
taxpayer’s money on a worldwide scale. 


UNIONS: 


Foremen Permitted 


In its decision on Packard Motor fore- 
men in March, the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the right of supervisory em- 
ployes to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. However, the union involved—the 
Foreman’s Association of America—was 
independent. The decision did not establish 
whether foremen might be represented by 
the same union as production workers. 

On Monday, May 19, the Supreme Court 
settled this question by ruling that fore- 
men in The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.’s 
captive mines could be represented by the 


4 


United Mine Workers’ United Clerical, 
Technical, and Supervisory Employes, a 
part of the Catchall District 50. In two 
6-to-3 decisions—Chief Justice Vinson and 
Justices Jackson and Burton dissenting— 
the court also ruled that plant guards at 
Jones & Laughlin in Cleveland and at 
E. C. Atkins Co. in Indianapolis could be 
represented by the same union as produc- 
tion workers. 

Management now could only hope for 
amendment of the Wagner Act to exclude 
such employes from its protection. 


The Issue at Ford 


The contract between the Fereman’s As- 
sociation of America and the Ford Motor 
Co. has been the backbone of the FAA. 
Frequently cited as an outstanding ex- 
ample of a healthy contractual relation- 
ship between management and a super- 
visory union, that backbone was broken 
on May 8. Both Ford and the foremen’s 
union terminated the contract. 

Henry Ford II ended the contract be- 
cause he believed it was undermining the 
foremen’s sense of responsibility to the 
company. The union terminated the con- 
tract because it wished to strike, if nec- 
essary, for four major demands still un- 
settled after five months of negotiation: 
> Exclusive bargaining rights for all fore- 
men, not merely its members. 
> The check-off system. 
> Emphasis on seniority in promotions and 
lay-offs. (Ford also wants strong consid- 
eration of ability). 
> The right to represent general foreme? 
as well. 

On Sunday, May 11, the union author- 
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ized a strike but set no date. The follow- 
ing Thursday, John S. Bugas, Ford labor 
chief, offered a truce: While “we do not 
propose to shrink now from a basic issue 
if it has to be faced sometime . . . we 
never want to overlook the basis for con- 
ciliation.” He offered to renew the old con- 
tract for a year if the FAA would endorse 
the principle that foremen should be 
“drawn closer to other groups of manage- 
ment, not divorced from them,” and would 
not snipe at Ford’s new “carefully planned 
program to achieve those objectives.” 
Robert Keys, national FAA president, 
said he couldn’t “accept a vague promise 
instead of the specific provisions we've 
been fighting for.” He invited Ford and 
Bugas to meet with FAA officers May 20. 
Keys was wrestling with a_ threefold 
problem. The automobile workers are in 
no mood to have production tied up by 
a strike. It is difficult to know when to 
call a strike with Ford operating on a day- 
to-day basis on steel supplies. Keys also 
must worry about the Taft-Hartley bills, 
which would exclude foremen from col- 
lective-hargaining protection. 


STOCKS: 


It’s a Bear 


Last February, stock-market sentiment 
turned the most bullish it had been since 
the post-Labor Day crash. The reason was 
that on Feb. 8. the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages reached 184.49, pushing beyond 
all previous highs since September. Since 
this coincided with some of the best earn- 
ings statements in corporate history, many 
chart followers saw it as the harbinger of a 
further rise. 

Actually the market has had a slow, in- 
termittent decline ever since that Feb. 8 
peak. But again, chartists were reassured 
by its failure to penetrate the 1947 low 
(made on April 14) of 166.69. 

But last week, on Friday, May 16, that 
low was penetrated. Saturday the averages 
dropped still further to 163.21, nearly 
breaking the 1946 low of 163.12 of Oct. 9. 
It was the heaviest half-day volume (980,- 
000 shares) since early March. With, vol- 
ume rising on the slump, professionals be- 
lieved a further drop likely. To most chart 
readers it had the earmarks of a continu- 
ing bear market. 


SUGAR: 


Sweet News 


After five and a. half years of scarcity, 
last week there was an apparent glut of 
sugar. Cuban warehouses could not hold 
it all, and the overflow had already filled 
United States warehouses east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Department of Agriculture 
hastened to warn that this picture was de- 
ceptive. 

It was true, said its spokesman, that 
the record Cuban crop will assure the 
United States.a supply of 6,800,000 tons 
this year—within 10 per cent of the pre- 
war per capita average and a considerable 
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You, Too, Can Survey 
Your Business 


at the nose /eve/ 





Next time you come in from lunch 
...or in the afternoon... pausea 
second. Inhale critically. Is the 
air you breathe stale or stuffy... 
perhaps tainted with odors? If it 
is (you be the judge) then you 
need the Airkem Service to fresh- 
en the air, and counteract odors. 


Customers and employees alike 
react favorably to an “air of 
quality”. For better public rela- 
tions, and employee relations too, 
see what the Airkem Service can 
do for you. 


Airkem Chlorophyll Air Fresh- 
ener works in two positive ways 
to improve air quality. First, 
Airkem actually cownteracts 
odors ... doesn’t merely mask 
them. Second, Airkem, which 
contains chlorophyll and other 
substances from the green plant 
cell, adds a welcome note of out- 
door freshness to indoor air. 





re he idol ¥% conal 





Wherever people congregate... 
at work, at play or eating... the 
Airkem Service is a “must” for 
freshening air and ending odors. 
It counteracts odors from paint, 
crowds, food, tobacco smoke... 
industrial odors of all kinds. 
That’s why hundreds of owners 
and managers of factories, hotels, 
restaurants, theaters and offices 


rely on this new air freshener 
service, 


For large spaces or small there’s 
an Airkem service to fit your 
needs. Especially designed me- 
chanical equipment treats large 
areas, with or without air con- 
ditioning. For smaller spaces 
long-lasting wick bottles do the 
job. 


Look for Airkem in your tele- 
phone book or write to us at 
7 East 47th Street, New York 17, 
New York. . 














TOA 


"7000 MAN 


WHO WANTS TO 
KEEP GOING AHEAD 


A Message from The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


You probably think The Wall Street Jour- 
nalis just for millionaires. Thatis WRONG. 
The Wall Street Journal is a daily business 
guide for every substantial citizen who 
earns a living. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and personal 
income. You get the facts in time to take 
whatever steps are needed to protect your 
interests, or to seize quickly a new profit- 
making opportunity. You are promptly 
and reliably informed on every major new 
development relating to: Taxes, Prices, 
Labor, Tariffs, Industries, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Market- 
ing, Consumer Buying, World Trade, 
Finance and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily ... with the largest staff of 
writers on business and financial subjects 
... and, in addition, it is the only business 
paper served by all four big press associa- 
tions. Why not try it for the next 3 months 
..-just tear out this ad and attach it to 
your check for $5 and mail. Trial subscrip- 
tion...$5 for 3 months—(in U. S. and 
Possessions). Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 





Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho, 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco 8. Californi: NW-8-t« 
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LANE-WELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 10 cents 
per share on the common stock, pay- 
able June 15, 1947, to stockholders 
of record May 28, 1947. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 
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increase over the 5,400,000 tons of last 
year. But today’s demand is at least 7,500,- 
000 tons, enough to drive the price up 
toward present black-market levels. There- 
fore sugar controls will probably stay on 
at least until Oct. 31, when they legally 
expire. 

But some Republican senators already 
were demanding immediate decontrol. The 
department took notice of the pressure by 
validating the July 1 sugar stamp a month 
early. It also justified the move as easing 
the freight jam when an expected 1,000,- 
000,000-bushel winter-wheat crop. starts 
moving in June. 


RAILROADS: 


Whose Freight Cars? 


Western congressmen have long de- 
lighted in attacking the East as the source 
of all ills. Last week a Congressional 
caucus of 114 representatives from nine- 
teen Western states, led by Rep. Cecil 
King of California, was busily attacking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Association of American Railroads for 
having permitted Eastern roads to preju- 
dice “the well-being of the entire West by 
depriving Western economy of railroad 
freight cars.” 

For the caucus Milt Phinney, Los An- 
geles Daily News correspondent whose 
stories touched off the row. and Robert R. 
Young, nonconformist Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway chairman, outlined their case 
against the ICC and AAR: 
> The AAR, dominated by big Eastern 
roads like the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, controled all freight cars through 
Warren C. Kendall, AAR Car Service Di- 
vision chairman, to whom the ICC had 
delegated the job of allocating cars rented 
by one road to another. 

P Western roads were allowed fewer cars 
than they actually owned. while Eastern 
lines, for only $40,000 a day in rent, had 
the use of $130,000.000 worth of Western 
cars, 

> The $1.15-a-day-per-car rent was so low 
that Eastern roads preferred renting cars 
to building new ones. 

The usually placid AAR was outraged. 
Not invited to testify before the caucus, 
AAR President William T. Faricy called in 
reporters to hear his answers: 
> Car distribution, under Kendall, is sub- 
ject to ICC control. Many Eastern roads 
complain they are nor given enough use of 
Western-owned cars before returning 
them. 
> Western roads on April 1 were operat- 
ing 99.7 per cent of the number of cars 
they owned; Eastern roads, only 95.9 per 
cent.* Following the flow of commerce, 
Eastern lines had a greater share of box- 
cars; Western roads, more hoppers. 
> AAR members have voted to increase 
car rentals to $1.25 a day, effective June 
1. Far from not wanting to build new cars, 
Faricy said, the roads have more than 





*Others were on switching lihes;“ outside the 
country, or unreported. 
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100,000 on order, with another 30,000 
“programmed.” The bottleneck is steel, 
which has held production to an average of 
3,000 cars for the past twenty months, al- 
though car builders have a capacity of 
14,000 a month. 


Significance-~- 


The car shortage is not a Western 
phenomenon but an increasingly serious 
national problem. Last winter, for want of 
freight cars, some manufacturers piled 





caxnvannenne 


Triangle 


The West cries “Stop Thief” 


their finished goods on the ground, pub- 
lishers ran out of newsprint, and more 
than 1,800 Western grain elevators closed, 
cut off from their markets. With latest 
reported carloadings 29.1 per cent ahead 
of those in the corresponding week last 
year, the situation seems certain to be- 
come worse than a year ago. In less than 
a month the biggest wheat crop in history 
will start moving from the Southwest to 
grain markets and seaports. Then the 
freight-car pinch will really close and Eas! 
ern screams will mingle with those of the 


West. 


Sleeper Partners 


In 1940 the Justice Department opened 
an antitrust suit against Pullman, Inc. 
charging that by operating a sleeping-ca' 
business as well as a car manufacturing 
business Pullman, Inc., constituted an “il 
legal monopoly.” On May 8, 1944, the 
verdict was handed down. Pullman lost. 

The department thereupon asked Pull- 
man to sell the Pullman-Standard Cat 
Manufacturing Co., keeping the sleeping: 
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car service. But the court ruled Pullman 
could sell either one it chose. Pullman 
decided to stay in the manufacturing end. 
It offered its sleeping-car business to the 
highest bidder. 

In October 1945 four groups bid, one of 
which was Robert Young’s. But the high- 
est bid came from a group of Class I rail- 
roads. Thereupon the Justice Department 
said Pullman couldn’t sell out to the rail- 
roads, that it would:have to accept some- 
one else’s bid. But on March 31, 1947, the 
Supreme Court pushed the Justice Depart- 
ment politely aside and ruled that Pull- 
man could sell to the railroads. Last week 
the ICC also approved the deal. The sleep- 
ing-car business would be bought collec- 
tively by 56 Class I railroads for $40,- 
202,482. 


CATTLE: 


Foot in Mouth 


When the dread foot-and-mouth disease 
began spreading in Mexico (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 24), Congress, at the urgent ‘insis- 
tence of Texas cattlemen, appropriated 
$9,000,000 to help stamp it out. A fort- 
night ago Texas’ biggest rancher, Robert 
Kleberg Jr—who manages the 1,250,000- 
acre King Ranch—charged the money was 
being misspent. 

The Mexican Government, Kleberg said, 
not only was helping Mexican cattlemen 
to infect healthy cattle so as to get the 
United States subsidy for slaughtering 
them, but was also selling diseased car- 
casses for meat, in the United States as 
well as Mexico, instead of burying them in 
quicklime. 

Last week Dr. M. R. Clarkson, head of 
the Department of Agriculture’s inspection 
and quarantine division, termed Kleberg’s 
charges “fantastic.” Indemnity payments, 
he said, are paid only upon receipts of 
signed appraisal certificates by qualified 
Mexican and American appraisers working 
together. No checks can be paid without 
the signature of the American controller. 

Already, said Clarkson, 18,000 diseased 
animals have been slaughtered and bur- 
ied. In addition, 14,000 healthy animals 
have already been slaughtered in the 
main quarantine zone in Southeastern 
Mexico to reduce the number of susceptible 
livestock in that area. As for the selling 
of slaughtered meat in the United States, 
Clarkson said, all Mexican meat shipments 
have been embargoed and the border pa- 
trolled by line riders since the disease was 
definitely diagnosed last Dec. 16. Clark- 


son demanded that Kleberg document his 
charges. ! 


HOUSING: 


In Hempstead 


On May 27, Hempstead, L. I., will hold 
‘ public hearing to help the Town Board 
of Zoning Appeals decide an issue that 
has been hanging fire for months: Should 
Conservative Hempstead permit the erec- 
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@ You get whole-house summer comfort . . . top-to-bottom 
cooling with an R & M Attic Fan. For years, too. And all for 
less than you probably spend on a week at the seashore. A 
ready-to-install unit. No tricky remodeling, no costly con- 
struction. For cool nights of solid slumber—get an R & M 


Attic Fan. From $106.25. 














R & M PORTABLE HOME COOLER is set into 
open window. It’s quiet. Extends only 61 inches 
into room. Static-free. You take it along when 
you move! From $94.81. 

















R « M BANNER FAN compares with others 


costing dollars more! Stationary and oscillating 
service. Beautifully streamlined. Lustrous brown 
finish. Desk or wall mounting. From $15.75. 


FREE! 


R « M Fan Folder No. 
1950 gives you all the 
details. Address: Robbins 
& Myers, Inc., Fan Sales 
Division, Springfield, Ohio; 
or Brantford, Ontario. 
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tion of houses on a concrete slab instead of 
the conventional cellar? If the answer is 
yes, it will clear the way for one of the 
most interesting housing projects since 
the war. 

On 500 acres of flat Hempstead farm- 
land 18 miles from Manhattan, Levitt & 
Sons, Nassau County builders, are prepar- 
ing to put up, before the end of 1947, 2.000 
modern, four-and-one-half-room homes of 
conventional design and appearance. They 
will rent for $60 a month with an option 
to purchase at the p ‘ce of $6,990. This 
price will include all-copper-and-brass 
plumbing, a modern stove, General Elec- 
tric refrigerator, Bendix automatic home 
laundry, metal kitchen and linen cabinets, 
built-in bookshelves, and metal Venetian 
blinds. The concrete slab floor, which en- 
closes the radiant heating system, will be 
covered with attractive asphalt tiling. A 
finished stairway will lead to an attic 
which provides adequate space for adding 
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Appliances, kitchen cabinets, and Venetian blinds are thrown in 


Newsweek 


another bedroom and bath. Each will have 
a 60- by 100-foot yard landscaped with 
two trees and a lawn, all included in the 
price. 

To Abraham Levitt and his two sons, 
Wilhiam and Alfred, the project is no rash 
experiment. They have already built and 
sold 31 such houses near Westbury, L. I. 
Without a line of advertising, house-hun- 
gry veterans snapped up all 31 homes on 
the day the project opened. The 31-house 
experiment was so successful that the 
Levitts are building 200 more in the same 
locality. For every house there is a buyer 
already waiting to occupy it as soon as 
completed. 

To some, the houses row on row might 
have as little esthetic appeal as so’ many 
cells in a jail. But to value-conscious ex- 
GI's they were a bargain in comfortable, 
pleasant living in a home equipped with 
a wide assortment of modern conveniences. 

The Levitts clatm their ability to de- 
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liver a completely equipped - house at 
$6,990 stems from good organization, mass 
purchasing, and the company’s prefabrica- 
tion method. They buy in _ tremendous 
quantities, and admit their ability to get 
materials and supplies results from “good 
business connections.” About a year ago, 
the firm started buying up timberland and 
building mills out in Blue Lake, Calif. To. 
day they own some 300,000,000 feet of 
timberland—an estimated ten-year supply. 
In 30 days they hope to be shipping their 
own lumber. 

Piece Work: Most prefabricators 
build whole sections of houses, but leave 
plumbing, closets, stairways, and other 
fittings to be done on the job. The Levitts 
see no saving in prefabricating huge sec- 
tions. All lumber is merely pre-cut and 
shipped to the site in convenient bundles, 
Pipe and plumbing fixtures, however, are 
cut, threaded, and sent to the job ready 
for installation. Stairs, stair rails, closets, . 
and other fittings are completely prefabri- 
cated. The only work to be done on the 
site is to put the pieces together. 

On labor, the Levitts. anxious not to stir 
further animosity on the part of the pow. 
erful AFL buildine-trade unions, maintain 
a clamlike silence. They run an open shop 
and pay union wages or better. On May 3, 
1946, they were fined $9.000 for hiring 
workmen at wave scales above those ap- 
proved by the National Wage Stabilization 
Board. Union attempts to organize the 
firm-or to picket it out of business have so 
far met with failure. 

Rival builders are not so reticent. They 
say much of Levitt & Sons’ edge in the 
low-cost housing field comes from greatly 
increased productivity of building labor 
through incentive payments and_ bonis 
systems. Other builders, handicapped hy 
union restrictions on output and by union 
insistence on make-work practices and ob- 
solete methods, can’t compete on eve 
terms. 

Two thousand homes to be built by nov- 
union labor are no small embarrassment 
to the AFL. But as one union leader ad- 
mitted: “What can organized labor do’ 
If they kick, they as much as admit they 
are part of the high cost of building.” 

Approval of the houses without cellars 
has been a long time coming. Hempstead 
authorities had ducked making a decision 
for many months. Two weeks ago, how- 
ever, their hand was forced by a hot blas 
of publicity in Newsday, the Nassal 
County daily. With hundreds of ang 
veterans expected to attend the hearil 
May 27, approval was considered in the 
bag. Meanwhile, the Levitts were looki 
for land to enlarge the Hempstead proje 
to 4,000 houses. 

























Thousands of Empties 


While Levitt houses were selling brisk! 
at $6,990, the market for higher-priced 
housing in the same area was becoming 
highly selective. A New York Times su? 
vey indicated that more than 2,200 % 
called veterans’ homes stood co 
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TEZASURE CARS te Cath! 


ie KaIsER and FRAZER owners have discovered that automobile travel is a 
pleasure. They write from everywhere to say that at last they have 


have so 


t. be found the car they have wanted for years. And they always praise the 
in the 


greatly restful ride that means an enjoyable journey for them and their passengers 
: bees alike. This extraordinary riding quality is a result of postwar chassis 
yped hy engineering and body design. There has never been anything like it 
lee before. Relax yourself in a KAISER or a FRAZER on a trip to anywhere 


lll —and learn what smooth riding really means! 
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Around a table in some. 
far-off corner of the world... 
or around your own fireside 
at home...you’ll find your guests 
in agreement when Schlitz 
appears. The fame of Schlitz is 
known to everyone... to friends 
across the seas as well as 
neighbors across the street. 
And the quality of Schlitz is as 
famous as its name. In every 
land and language, the beer that 
made Milwaukee famous stands 
as a symbol of the finest in beer. 


fost ia hs 


Copyright 1947, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PU AE GMI: He Yetta, 


mo 


The Beer that made 
Milwaukee Famous 








and unsold in the New York area, tying 
up an estimated $25,000,000 in ~invest- 
ments by builders. 

Many unsold houses, constructed in the 
heat of the building frenzy a year ago, 
were disadvantageously located. Mark 
Bosk, chief economist of the Office of 
Housing Expediter for the Middle Atlantic 
region, pointed out that soundly con- 
structed, well-planned homes in good loca- 
tions were still selling readily. Some unsold 
houses, said Bosk, lacked “even access 
drives or walks so that buyers could not get 


automobiles in, or their furniture across the 


mud and upturned earth.” 


POWER: 
The Starved Northwest . 


Having produced more aluminum than 
it can readily market, the Reynolds Metals 
Co. decided to shut down capacity. It chose 
the Longview, Wash., plant because it 
was high-cost and relatively antiquated. 
It will close next week for remodeling, 
costing 481 persons their jobs. Because of 
. the power shortage in the Pacific North- 
west, the plant probably cannot resume 
operations for another year. The closing 
will help other industries increase their 
production because it will free 60,000 kilo- 
watts of power. 

For nearly fifteen years, private utilities 
in the region have built no generating 
plants of consequence because the gov- 
' ernment entered the power business with 
- the huge Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
_ dams. Recent Congressional economy cuts, 
' which prevented Bonneville from build- 
- ing extra transmission lines into the Port- 
' land area, caused too heavy a strain on 
existing facilities. 

Hence the Portland General Electric 
and Northwestern Electric companies have 
barred any more electrical house-heating 
equipment customers until next April. 
Northwestern, which had a peak load of 
89,000 kilowatts in 1941, now has 136,000. 
| Estimating that new generating capacity 
of 1,565,000 kilowatts will be needed by 
1953, utility officials have joined with Fed- 
eral power advocates in seeking restora- 
~ tion of the Bonneville expansion’ With 
_acompeting Federal investment of $275,- 
| 000,000 in their backyard, the private 
“companies say they can’t afford to risk 
» more capital outlays. 


| PRODUCTS: 
_ What’s New 


' For Travelers: A simplified timetable 
_ designed by the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
_ way is a pocket-size, cardboard calculator. 
When names of cities are lined up on a 
_ pair of wheels, arrival and departure times 
appear in windows next to the names of 
trains. 

For Fliers: The Army Air Forces are 
experimenting with a tractor-tread tricycle 
landing gear for the Fairchild C-82 Packet 
| troop and cargo carrier. The retractable 
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~~ International 
Biggest Lamp: At 3-year-old Dick- 
ey Jackson’s fingertips are 50,000 
watts from General Electric’s lab. 





“flying runway” will enable the plane to 
land on soft dirt, mud, or sand, ending 
the need for finished landing strips. 
For Firemen: To reduce the hazard of 
open shafts and stairways, which have con- 
tributed to such disasters as the Atlanta 
hotel fire (Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1946) , the 
Otis Elevator Co., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., and Grinnell Co., Inc., jointly de- 
veloped for such shafts an Exhaust-Water 
Spray Protective System. Sprinklers form 


a curtain of water that keeps flames and 


hot gases from the stair opening; exhaust 
fans and ducts draw off smoke and fumes 
and create a down-draft of cool air that 
keeps the stair well from becoming a 
chimney. First installation of the system 
will be in the J. C. Penney department 
store in Cincinnati. 


AUTOS:. 


“Used” (for 50 Miles) 


Omaha war veterans, on automobile 
dealers’ waiting lists for months, were 


scandalized by The World-Herald’s reve- 
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lations of just where the new cars went: 
P One night-club owner, it found, had 
bought five new cars in eight months. 
Another tavern owner and his family ac- 
quired six in a year from new-car dealers. 
P “Used” 1947 model Chevrolets, Fords, 
and Plymouths were bringing anywhere 
from $900 to $1.200 above list price. 
Dealers blamed the eager bidding of pros- 
perous farmers; in 1946 the average cash 
income per Nebraska farm was $8,000. 

Early last week it looked as though Ne- 
braska would do something: A majority 
of the state’s unicameral legislature voted 
to put in the select files for early passage 
a bill forbidding the sale of any new or 
used car or truck at more than list price. 

Automobile dealers were strenuously op- 
posed. This week, the legislature reversed 
itself and killed the bill. Its sponsor, State 
Senator Carmody declared himself satis- 
fied, and said the bill had served its pur- 
pose by calling “the attention of the state 
to what has been going on.” Another Sena- 
tor shugged, “As long as there are people 
willing to pay two or three prices for their 
cars I can’t feel much sympathy.” 

The situation was by no means peculiar 
to Nebraska. In Detroit, The Free Press 
investigated eight used-car lots and found 
97 of this year’s models for sale at about 
$500 over the list price. Many had been 
driven less than 50 miles. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Companies: The Galvin Manufactur- 
ing Corp. of Chicago changed its name to 
Motorola, Inc., in order to identify itself 
with its radios and car heaters . . . After 
Southern Pacific had paid Kentucky 
taxes of more than $4,000,000 in the past 
three years, its stockholders voted to re- 
incorporate in Delaware, where the annual 
tax bill will be about $15,000. It runs no 


_ trains in either state. 


Workers: Dr. Daniel Jutton, new 
president of the New York State Dental 
Society, last week cited a nationwide back- 
log of 500,000,000 decayed teeth and 79,- 
000,000 new cavities forming each year in 
adult teeth alone. Sixty thousand dentists, 
said Jutton, were not enough to handle 
maintenance and repair. 





For landing on soft dirt and mud, tractor-like treads for Fairchild’s C-82 Packet 
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WA 
COOLERS 





SUNROC offers the most complete 
line of water coolers on the market 
—for business, industrial and in- 
stitutional use. 

SUNROC has been making water 
coolers—and only water coolers— 
since 1929, without interruption. 
SUNROC delivers extra years of 
trouble-free service, at low 
operating and maintenance cost. 
SUNROC laboratories are con- 
stantly designing improvements. 
SUNROC offers nationwide sales 
and service facilities. 

And Sunroc Water Coolers are 
available now. Write Dept. NW-5, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Co., Glen 


Riddle, Pa. 


-Sunroe 


Waller Coolers 


GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch 
Offices in 
Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model Water 
_ Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, 
Penna. 





“SUNROC SERVES THE WORLD... cool drink of water™ 
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The Middle Way Swings Left 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


TOCKHOLM—Neutrality has obvious 
S advantages. You are struck by the 
freshness and brightness of Stockholm, 
its nocturnal wealth of neon lights, its 
rich display of goods, its fine food, and 
not least of all by the clothes of its men 
and women, so much newer and smarter 
than one finds elsewhere in Europe. 

The net effect is one of 
prosperity and opulence. In- 
dustrial production is in fact 
30 per cent above that in 
1935 and at the highest level 
ever reached in spite of the 
shortage of coal and constant 
complaints of the shortage of 
manpower. The money value 
of foreign trade last year 
broke all previous records. 
Many firms have enough or- 
ders on their books to keep 
them in full production for years to 
come. 

Yet there are signs of serious trouble 
ahead. On March 15 the government 
suddenly imposed a licensing system 
to curb nonessential imports, among 
them motorcars, fruits, and coffee. 
The public was jolted by the re- 
imposition of coffee rationing. These 
measures were taken because of the 
alarming reversal in Sweden’s trade 
balance. An export surplus of 674,- 
000,000 kronor in 1945 had turned into 
an import surplus of 842,000,000 kronor 
in 1946. Though exports had actually 
mounted from 1,757,000,000 kronor in 
1945 to 2.529.000,000 in 1946, imports 
more than tripled, jumping to 3,370,- 
000,000 kronor. A great part of these 
imports represented not the coal, oil, 
and raw materials that Swedish indus- 
try is so eager to get buteconsumer lux- 
uries. This meant an alarming drain on 
the central bank’s gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves, which dropped from 
2,973,000,000 kronor last June to 
1,364,000,000 by March 15. 


His result is generally blamed here 
(pee the freedom of private individu- 
als to import. It is, however, a perfect 
illustration of how one control makes 
another necessary until nothing can be 
left free. Last July, following Canada, 
Sweden revalued its currency upward 
by about 16 per cent because it feared 
an American price rise. By making its 
imports cheaper, however, it simply 
encouraged an increase in the volume 
bought. The government, moreover, 
held down the export prices of timber, 
pulp, and paper below the world market 
and so reduced the amount of foreign 





_The combined income and capital taxes 


exchange that Swedish exports could 
bring in. Its rigorous internal price 
fixing more importantly left “an infla- 
tionary gap” between the supply of 
money and the supply of goods at offi- 
cial prices. The excess money naturally 
flowed into abnormal purchase of im- 
ports. Under free exchanges the situa- 
tion might have corrected 
itself automatically by a fall 
in the krona, making imports 
more expensive and exports 
more profitable. But in Swe- 
den, as elsewhere, it is illegal 
to buy or sell currencies in 
accordance with the values 
established by supply and de- 
mand and no self-adjustment 
takes place. 

Sweden has bilateral trade 
treaties with nearly every 
country in Europe. These also create 
inflexibility. Sweden is bound to take 
luxury import quotas from treaty coun- 
tries. A sudden import ban must there- 
fore hit principally American exporters 
because the United States has not taken 
part in the bilateral-treaty game. 


HE recent outflow of gold and ex- 
Raa reserves was most disturb- 
ing, however, in connection with the 
huge volume of foreign loans and cred- 
its extended by Sweden. Part of these 
went to Norway, Denmark, Finland, 
and Holland, as Sweden’s contribution 
toward rebuilding Europe. Part were 
extended to facilitate Swedish exports. 
Hardest to explain from Sweden’s 
standpoint is its loan to Russia. This 
reaches 1,000,000,000 kronor, bringing 
the total of Sweden’s foreign credits to 
4,500,000,000. Comparing population 
and national incomes, this total would 
be equivalent to at least $45,000,000,- 
000 from the United States. 

The Russian credit is variously ex- 
plained as good-neighbor policy, a sub- 
stitute for vanished German trade, and 
an anticyclical measure. But it means, 
in the next few years, a tremendous 
drain of unrequited experts. 

A final factor in the Swedish trade 
picture is the actual and_ potential 
flight of capital. Social Democrats of 
the Swedish labor party are in power. 
Wartime government controls have not 
been appreciably relaxed. There are 
rumors of devaluation of the krona. 
There is fear of further socialization. 


are almost confiscatory. And the threat- 
ened flight of capital brings hints of 
even more stringent controls. 
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$307,000,000 retail sales is a tidy crop 


even in REDBOOK, New York — 


Of course, it’s nourished bya spend- 
able income among Redbook, New 
York families of $625,000;000. And 
“spendable’”’ is just the word for 
it . . . almost $112,000,000 goes 
for food... drug stores get 
$12,500,000 of it. Redbook, New 
York families will spend $6,000,000 
for furniture and $2,700,000 for 
floor coverings. 

Have you ever stopped to figure 


out the low cost of reaching this 
$625,000,000 market of open- 
handed, young Redbook, New York 
families? The pro-rata cost per page. 
is $357. Not much to reach a crowd 
that spends as freely as they do! 

The smart-money advertisers are 
buying Redbook. Your product, too, 
will make millions of new friends in 
Redbook, U. S. A. Give it that com- 
petitive advantage! 





FREE-SPENDING YOUNG READERS 








The ‘majority of Redbook readers are 
under 35. 65% of them live in cities 
of 2500 to 500,000 . . . and that's 
where nearly half of this year’s autos 
and- durable goods will be sold, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Concentrate in 
this free-spending young market by 
hitting them where they live—in 
Redbook, 











"5% REDBOOK.U.S.A: 


Send for the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 


















Alpine Saint 

High in the Swiss Alps a well-beaten 
trail winds through the wooded Ranft 
gorge to a barren wooden hut. To the 
simple hut and the tiny stone chapel pro- 
tecting it, hundreds of devout Swiss Cath- 
olics this week are making special pilgrim- 
ages. For legend has it that the wooden cell, 
long a place of veneration, was for twenty 
years the hermitage of Nicholas von der 
Fliie,* who on May 15 was canonized in 
Rome as Switzerland’s first saint. 

Nicholas was no priest or monk, Not un- 
til he was 50 did he foresake a successful 
career to follow the path of God. He is 
still best known as one of Switzerland’s 
greatest statesmen. : 

Born in 1417 of well-to-do farmer par- 
ents, he married early and at 21 joined 
the army of the ancient Obwalden repub- 
lic. He fought in intercantonal battles and 
helped repulse the Austrian troops of 


RELIGION 





against the Duke of Burgundy, Switzer- 
land was torn by a political tug of war be- 
tween the growing cities with their new 
merchant classes and the rural cantons 
with their peasants and farmers. Especially 
distrusted were the powerful communities 
of Fribourg and Soleure. Civil war and the 
shattering of Swiss unity seemed inevi- 
table. 

On Christmas Day, 1481, Nicholas von 
der Fliie was called from his retreat to 
address the strife-ridden Assembly at 
Stans. Brother Klaus spoke simply and 
eloquently. His words melted feelings of 
hate and selfishness. The communities of 
Fribourg and Soleure were admitted to the 
Swiss Confederation, cementing a unity 
which exists today. 

Then Nicholas plodded back to his 
wooden cell and the tiny chapel neighbors 
had built for him. There he died in 1487, 
his greatest battle for peace won and unit- 
ed Switzerland a living monument to his 
wisdom and godliness. 





A Swiss artist’s version of St. Nicholas, and his chapel and cell 


Archduke Sigismund in 1460. Military life, 
however, was not for the idealistic young 
Swiss. He turned to law and became a 
cantonal councilor and judge. Meanwhile 
he raised a healthy family of ten. But 
when his fellow Obwaldener urged him to 
become Landamman, highest elective office 
in the state, Nicholas made a big decision. 
Bruder Klaus: Explaining that “my 
business and political affairs stand between 
God and me,” Nicholas told his family and 
friends good-by. He became “Bruder 
Klaus.” In a quiet green spot in the Ranft 
he built a hut of leaves and branches. 
There he prayed and meditated, partaking 
according to ecclesiastical authorities, of 
neither food nor drink. He wore only a 
hermit’s thin gown. Visions were his only 
companions. But his countrymen and even 
foreign statesmen in need of advice often 
intruded on his solitude. They trudged up 
the mountain path to seek counsel and in- 
spiration from one whose words they said 
were “always wise and right.” 
In 1477, following the victorious war 





*Born Nicholas Lowenbriigger, he took his name 
“von der Fliie’” (of the cliff) from the site of 
his hut. 
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In Tune With Trine 


Fifty years ago Ralph Waldo Trine, who 
obviously derived his name from the Sage 
of Concord, wrote an inspirational essay 
called “In Tune With the Infinite.” Soon 
this book was to be seen in respectable 
parlors across the breadth of the land. 

In the 1890s many a “troubled soul” 
wrote Trine that he had found the book 
“worth its weight in gold,” and other 
glowing words of praise. A list of those 
who admit being inspired by Trine’s essay 
ranges from William James, the philoso- 
pher, to Noel Coward, the actor. The 
book was translated into twenty languages, 
including Esperanto, and more than a mil- 
lion and a quarter copies* have been sold 
since 1897. 

Two weeks ago Bobbs Merrill issued a 
50th anniversary edition. For it Trine, 
retired from teaching and lecturing at the 
age of 81, at his home in Hollywood, Calif., 
has written a new foreword. He is as opti- 





*1,280,000 to be exact. It ranks sixth among the 
top best-selling religious books. The others: “In His 
Steps,” “Ben Hur,” “Song of Our Syrian Guest,” 
“Story of the Bible,’’ and “The Robe.” 


—— 


mistic now as he was 50 years ago when 
he started his book with these words: 
“The optimist is right.” 

If we can keep in tune with the infinite, 
he says, then we need not worry about the 
future of the human race, or be unnerved 
by the morning headlines. 





Marriage and Divorce 


For the first time in nearly three and a 
half centuries, the marriage law of the 
Church of England may be relaxed to per- 
mit the remarriage of divorced persons. 

A new code of canon law, recommended 
on May 15 by an archbishops’ commission, 
provides that a diocesan bishop and his 
chancellor may decide to allow a second 
marriage following civil divorce if “there 
were good grounds upon which such mar- 
riage could, instead of being dissolved, 
have been declared to be null and void.” 

The new code—the first revision of the 
canons since 1603—will be presented for 
ratification to both Houses of Convocation 
of the Province of Canterbury on May 20 
and to those of the Province of York on 
May 22. 


A Higher Court? 


Mr. and Mrs. John Nicholson, Roman 
Catholic foster parents of a presumably 
Protestant child, last week had a Presby- 
terian defender in their legal tangle with 
New York State welfare authorities 
(Newsweek, May 19). In a letter to The 
New York Herald Tribune, Carlyle Adams, 
editor of The Presbyterian Tribune, cham- 
pioned the Lindenhurst, L. I., couple’s right 
to 5-year-old Patricia, in defiance of the 
state law requiring that a foster child be 
placed in a home of the same faith. 

“Here is a case where adherence to the 
law would work an obvious injustice,” 
Adams wrote. “It would violate a_ basic 
principle of child psychology in breaking 
a little girl’s world of love and _ personal 
security. She is not being reared as a Ro- 
man Catholic. The Nicholsons have been 
careful about that, although we see no 
reason why—as-a member of the Nichol- 
son family circle—she should not be per- 
mitted to accept their faith. The most im- 
portant consideration, though, is the child’s 
emotional security. So far as she is con- 
cerned, Mrs. Nicholson is her mother. 
Here is a spiritual and psychological law 
that is more important than the law on the 
statutes of the state.” 


This Year of Grace 


In its annual survey of membership 
gains of American churches, the Christian 
Herald, nondenominational monthly maga- 
zine, this week recorded 73,673,182 church- 
goers for 1947, compared with 71,700,142 
for 1946. Forty-seven Protestant denomi- 
nations showed a combined gain of 1,554, 
787 during the year. The Roman Catholic 
Church gained 434,453 new members in 
the same period. In all, 54 denominations 
supplied official figures for the survey. 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 
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A survey taken among workers in 400 manufacturing plants showed that good“washrooms 
are one of the four most important factors in good working condjtions. 


“1 can’t stand a neglected washroom!” 


MARGIE: “Last place I worked for seemed to forget how 


much a nice clean washroom like this one is 
appreciated.” , 


SUE: “I guess I’m fussy, too, but I simply can’t 
stand a sloppy washroom! There’s no reason 
they can’t be as tidy as your own at home.” 


wW™ men and women workers from coast to coast 

were asked what they considered the most impor- 
tant factors in good working conditions they answered: 
good washrooms, adequate lighting, safety devices and 
proper ventilation. 


This research study shows that well-kept washrooms 
equipped with plenty of hot water, soap and good qual- 


‘ity individual tissue towels definitely contribute to a 


pleasant relationship between employees and manage- 
ment. Good washrooms also help reduce the number of 


absences due to illness by helping check the spread of 
colds and germs. 


Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected 
washroom? Then check up . . . make sure your wash- 
rooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Exchanges”— 
“morale-boosters,” not “‘temper-testers.” 


These towels stay tough when wet 


scnegpmangaress 





t™ SeotTissue Towels have unusual “‘rub 
| strength” because of a patented “Duralose” 
~*~ treatment. One ScotTissue Towel dries the 
hands completely. That’s why they’re fa- 
vorites among those who’ve found the best 
is least expensive in the long run. For top 
~ quality always specify Scot Tissue Towels. 
For suggestions on how to improve your 
* washrooms, call on the 
Scott Washroom Ad- 
visory Service, Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 








SCOTTISSUE TOWEL 


Largest selling tissue towels in America! 


etc US PAT. oF 











Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,’’ ‘* Washroom Advisory Service,’’ ‘‘Duralose’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Mastery of the 
brewer’s art, ac- 
quired over the 
course of a full 
century’s experi- 
ence, makes famous 
Kingsbury Pale 
Beer a finer beer— 
today, and always. 


he KINGSBURY BREWERIES 
D Company 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan 
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LOWE’S - oer’. Cry 


Holland Bidg St. Louis 1, Mo 





i All kinds. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
2 ‘ings, spectacles, gold teeth, diamonds, sterling 
B..+7,, silver, etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
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Over twenty-five years 
experience in the de- 
velopment of power 
lawn mowers. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


USE A JACOBSEN AND ENJOY YOUR LAWN 
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A Morbid Glance Ahead 


by JOHN LARDNER 


OREWARNED is forearmed, I always 
Fes anyway, I say it often enough 
to be regarded in my set as quite a 
philosopher. In line with this doctrine, 
I wish to point out that events are 
moving relentlessly toward a match—a 
wrestling match, mark you—between 
Primo Carnera, the seedy strong man 
of Sequals, Italy, and An- 
thony Marmaduke Galento, 
the spherical barkeep of 
Orange, N. J. 

The boxing trade, which 
these two boys once infested, 
has never been remarkable 
for its solicitude for the pub- 
lic welfare, but at least the 
merchants of boxing were 
too ethical to promote a Car- 
nera-Galento match. They 
were tempted, sometimes, . 
but they always put the thought be- 
hind them. 

“T’ve got to live with myself,” Uncle 
Mike Jacobs is said to have explained 
one day to his vice president in charge 
of paper clips at the Twentieth Century 
Sporting Club, when the latter execu- 
tive suggested the bout on the ground 
that there was nothing in the penal 
code which specifically forbade it. “I 
might beat the law on a thing like that, 
but how would I face the roll eall up 
above?” 

In the wrestling game, they do not 
take cognizance of any roll call up 
above, which saves a good deal of time 
and inner conflict. For a wrestling man, 
to think of Carnera and Galento is to 
say automatically: “Leave us throw 
those two big organisms in there to- 
gether. Start printing tickets.” 


HE evolution of the Carnera-Galento 
genie has been highly logical. 
You may remember that when Signor 
Carnera, former heavyweight boxing 
champion of the world, was maimed by 
his fellow pugilists to a point where 
he had to be herded into the prize ring 
at the muzzle of a gun, he suddenly 
broke for cover like a stricken ptero- 
dactyl and took up wrestling, in which 
kindly element he now makes as much 
as $2,000 a week. Once, indeed, during 
the recent war, Primo was booked for 
a nonoptional wrestling tour of Europe 
by the late Dr. P. J. Goebbels. The 
doctor did not pay very good rates, if 
any, and it was only in the postwar 
Elysium of the U.S.A. that the broken- 
down giant learned how beautiful 
wrestling can be. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Galento had also for- 
saken the boxing dodge, of which he 





was for so many years the brightest, or 
at least the widest, ornament. Sitting in 
his public house, Anthony became more 
and more maltose and lonesome. He 
yearned for society, for someone into 
whose eyes he could look searchinzly 
and then insert his thumb. He read in 
the papers one morning that Signor 
Carnera was wrestling and 
getting paid for it. 

“This is for me,” shouted 
the shapely publican, and at 
once he began a course of 
what his press agents de- 
scribed as “secret training” 
to become a wrestler. 

There is something sinister 
about the thought of Tony 
in secret training. In the old 
days, his preparations were 
always open and _ free. tor 
any young athlete to see and imitate. 
Never drinking anything _ stronger 
than whisky, or smoking anything 
stronger than cigars, Mr. Galento per- 
formed his roadwork behind his bar, 
sometimes doing as many as four laps 
around the cash register in a single 
day. For outdoor work on Sundays, 
Anthony had an automobile which 
would go as fast as the next man’s. In 
it, he covered some 800 miles in prep- 
aration for his fight with Joe Louis— 
enough to take him to Canada, if he had 
had the good sense to point the car that 
way and keep going. 

Your correspondent plans to visit 
Mr. Galento’s secret training head- 
quarters some day. Secret they may be, 
but it will be possible, I expect, to catch 
a glimpse now and then of a puff of 
smoke curling up from one of Tony's 
costly Havana stogies, and to hear the 
tinkle of ice cubes in the glass, as the 
toast of the fens whips and drives his 
mighty body into shape. He once pre- 
pared for a prizefight by eating 36 hot 
dogs, and his wrestling training may 
call for something more rigorous, like 
52 dogs. 


HERE has been no official announce- 
) Pe as yet of the match that will 
bring Mr. Galento and Signor Carnera 
together. Tony will have to throw a few 
minor bums into row J before then, and 
pull a few less distinguished noses out 
of joint, by way of build-up for the 
great night, which may, of course, be 
only the first of a series of two or three 
hundred great Carnera-Galento nights. 
For a place to avoid seeing and hearing 
these, I recommend the Dalmatians, 
the Laurentians, and the Catskills, in 
the order named. | 
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BASEBALL: 


Doctor of Sports 


Last Saturday his prize patient, Joe Di- 
Maggio, hit a ninth-inning, game-winning 
homer for the New York Yankees in a 
doubleheader with the Chicago White Sox. 
Another, Billy Johnson, got back on the 
job and drove in the winning run in the 
second game. Still another, George Mc- 
Quinn, was a three-hit star. 

In Manager Bucky Harris’s opinion Dr. 
Mal Stevens has already saved his Yankee 
patients many playing days this year. Since 
January, when he joined the Yankees’ 
baseball-football organization, Stevens has 
been the big leagues’ first full-time year- 
around doctor. . 

This has been his first opportunity to 
study baseball players close up. Previous- 
ly, as a doctor and coach (Yale, N. Y.U., 
and the Brooklyn Dodgers) , he looked at 
hundreds of football players. Last week he 
gave NEWSWEEK some of his conclusions: 
>“Basebali players go in too much for 
rubdowns. The benefits are mostly mental.” 
><A lot of athletes are hypochondriacs 
to the point of being psychos.” 
> “Athletes as a class are terribly gullible 
about remedies for their bodies. Just be- 
cause another player—any player—recom- 
mends it, they'll take blackberry cordial 
for both diarrhea and constipation.” 


LACROSSE: 


Baltimore Ball Game 


Anywhere else, it would look: like a 
peculiar exhibit for anyone to think up. 
There were early prints showing how 
North American Indians played lacrosse 
with 75 to 2,000 men on a side, swirling 
violently over miles of-ground while wom- 
en spectators spurred them on by flaying 


them with switches. Trophies, reading’ 


matter, and photographs traced the sport 
up to the present, where high-speed jos- 
tling with netted sticks (called crosses) 
over a small ball is restricted to ten-man 
sides and a 110-yard-long playing field. 
In Baltimore, where the exhibit opened 
last week at the Municipal Museum, its 


sponsors could easily justify the space it - 


took up. Director Wilbur Hunter ex- 
waned: “When a Baltimore kid gets old 
enough to reach for things, they give him 
a lacrosse stick instead of a hammer.” 

For years, St. Paul’s School for Boys 
required students to carry their lacrosse 
sticks with them wherever they went, in- 
cluding classrooms. And any time a na- 
tional lacrosse championshin doesn’t go 
to a team in or around Baltimore, it’s a 
pretty safe bet that the winner’s line-up 
will contain Baltimore talent. 

Champion Maker: Perhaps the 
biggest single hand in this mop-up has 
been that of Dr. William Hansom (Dinty) 
Moore III. In his playing days at Johns 
Hopkins, he earned an all-time star status 
for himself. During nine subsequent years 
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Overhead costs will go under your usual 
budget when you locate in San Antonio. 

San Antonio’s mild climate — 69.1 average 
mean temperature and 266 days of sunshine 


yearly—means better health among employees. ~ 


Living is more pleasant and economical. Ex- 
ecutives and labor alike are more efficient. 


Building construction and maintenance, heat- 
ing, equipment upkeep and other overhead 
items are unusually low. Many industries now 


use light structures and do outdoor work the 
year around. 


A large pool of skilled and semi-skilled, co- 
operative labor; natural gas at low industrial 
rates; pure water from artesian wells, near-by 
sources of raw materials; transportation facili- 
ties; a large and swiftly expanding market; 
strategic industrial sites still available — these 
and many other attractions demand serious 
consideration of San Antonio’s excellent in- 
dustrial position. 


Attach the coupon to your business letter- 
head today and send for the book, “San 
Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry” which 
gives you more details of the splendid future 
that awaits your plant in San Antonio. 
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INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio offers full coop- 
eration and a hearty welcome 
to the following industries: 
© FOOD processing and pack- 
ing 
@ GARMENTS—Iadies’, men’s, 
sports, infant wear, lingerie 
and others 
@ WOOL processing and knit- 
ted goods ; 
@ GLASS container manufac- 
turing 
© LEATHER tanning and prod- 
ucts, including garments 
@ FURNITURE and novelty 


manvfacturing in wood and 
metals 


© STEEL, metal fabrication 
© PLASTIC fabrication 


© CERAMICS—pottery, clay 
products 


©@ CHEMICALS in many fields 





nfonio 


SETS THE STAGE FOR INDUSTRY 








747 \nsurance Building 
San Antonio 5, Texas 


Name 


San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 


Please send the new book ‘'San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry."* 
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Address 
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DISCOVER 


Te Ly ference 


IN YOUR NEXT 


Collins 


leds Pulte 


The Grand ld Drink of the South 


You’ll wonder why 
you haven’t made 
this discovery sooner, 
For taste makes the 
drink and there’s a 
world of difference in 
SOUTHERN COMFORT 
any way you try it, 
straight or mixed— 
tall or short. Try 
the recipes in the 
- booklet on the bottle. 





100 PROOF 
LIQUEUR 


SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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SPORTS 





International 


In Baltimore they call it the fastest game on two feet 


as coach at St. John’s of Annapolis, he 
produced five national champions and won 
two of the international title games in- 
termittently played with Canada, where 
the Indians originated the game. 

Since 1938 Moore has been doubling-as 
president of the Maryland College for 
Women and lacrosse coach at the United 
States Naval ‘Academy. For the doctor 
this has meant commuting back and forth 
six days a week and five months a year. 
For Navy, it meant national champion- 
ships in 1938, °48, °45, and °46. 

Last year, Navy had to share the title 
with Army. Since 1929, the lacrosse coach 
at West Point has been Morris Touchtone, 
also out of Baltimore. But Touchtone has 
proved that a fellow doesn’t have to be 
born in Maryland to show an aptitude for 
the game. Year after vear he puts together 
a title contender with talent that never 
played the game before entering West 
Point. At present he has only one player 
from his home town. But that one, Ted 
Marley, is the team’s leading scorer. 

This year’s Navy team, sparked by the 
6-foot-3 Lee Chambers and Stu McLean 
of Baltimore, racked up 63 goals against 
the six that Union, Dartmouth, and 
Harvard managed to get among them. 
The University of Maryland wasn’t near- 
ly so easy, losing by 10-9. A week later, 
Navy’s streak was broken by Princeton, 
the only non-Maryland outfit to beat the 
Middies during their four championship 
years under Dr. Moore. But in Princeton’s 
starting line-up there are six Marylanders. 
Princeton in turn was knocked by Balti- 
more’s Johns Hopkins squad, unbeaten 
victor over both Navy and Army. 

Maryland’s virtual lacrosse monopoly 
has existed for so long that it has been 
accused of discouraging the spread of the 
game in the United States. Currently, 
there are only 40 college teams im thirteen 


states, virtually all with Baltimore play- 
ers. But Museum Director Hunter, who 
calls lacrosse “as fast as any game on two 
feet,” excepting skate-shod feet, thinks 
many more Americans would get excited 
about it if they looked into the tilting of 
big, strong, and nervy men. 

One who did wryly concluded: “A la- 
crosse player is merely a trackman with 
his brains knocked out.” Hunter’s retort: 
“Lacrosse men get the higher marks in 
school. I’ve never seen a_punch-drunk 
lacrosse player, either, and that’s more 
than you can say for football players.” 


GOLF: 


Mission to St. Andrews 


The course once goaded Bobby Jones 
into ripping up his card. Any deviltries its 
architects had in mind are nastily supple- 
mented by north winds and rain. 

For the 1947 American Walker Cup 
golfers, the St. Andrews layout in Scotland 
seemed an even unhappier experience than 
they had been warned to expect. Frank 
Stranahan was knocked cold by a golf ball. 
Smiley Quick stepped on a nail and had to 
get crutches and anti-tetanus shots. Dick 
Chapman went to bed with flu. In the 
two-ball foursomes that opened the Cup 
show last Friday, an underdog British 
squad got a 2-2 draw. In Saturday’s 36- 
hole singles, four of the eight Americans 
were behind when they went te lunch. 

Bud Ward was stung hardest. He won 
five and halved one of the first six after- 
noon holes, reached the turn in 34, and 
won his match at the 15th. Five of his 
teammates followed suit. Their 8-to-4 vie- 
tory was the tenth for the United States 
in eleven Walker Cup tests, and the fourth 
in five missions to St. Andrews. 


Newsweek 


























THEATER 


Heavy Lie the Homicides 


Leland Hayward tried out “Portrait in 
Black” in Buffalo in December 1945 and 
closed it in Pittsburgh two weeks later. He 
was probably right. When a pair of new 
and optimistic sponsors brought the Ivan 
Goff-Ben Roberts melodrama to Broadway 
last week, it was revealed that although 
murder will out, it isn’t necessarily exciting. 
There’s a workable idea behind this psy- 
chological whodunit. The chief trouble is 
that the authors take too long passing a 
given corpse, and the time lies heavy be- 
tween homicides. 

As the curtain rises, a San Francisco 
shipping magnate is safely dead and re- 
spectably interred. His widow (Claire 
Luce) and his doctor (Donald Cook) have 
had time to congratulate themselves on the 
perfect crime, when an anonymous letter 
arrives pointing out that the lovers are 
getting away with murder. Suspecting the 
widow’s ex-lover (Sidney Blackmer) of 
this potential blackmail, the doctor with 
professional calm plans a shooting affair on 
a nearby street corner. 

Fortunately for the audience, circum- 
stances force the doctor to commit the sec- 
ond murder on stage. But, somehow, this 
isn’t as exciting as the authors had led you 
to expect. Neither is the climax, although it 
comes off with a neat twist that indicates 
what all five scenes of the play could have 
been had they given a little more attention 
to either action or mental aberrations. 

The padding includes a romance between 
the widow’s daughter (Dorothea Jackson) 
and another suspect, a union organizer 
(Thomas Coley). (Portrair in Buack. 
David Lowe and Edgar F. Luckenbach, 
producers, Reginald Denham, director. 
Donald Oenslager, lighting and sets.) 





Blackmer and Luce: Unexciting 
May 26, 1947 


i you’re on the right track! 


... when you're on the Katy Lines. For here is 
a territory that will surround your factory with 
many unique advantages. 


To mention a few: 
Quick access to markets 
Fuel 
Power (man, electric and water) 
Natural resources of all kinds 
Excellent, low-cost transportation 


compiled detailed data on available buildings 
and building sites—and will make additional 
confidential surveys if you desire. Just com- 


Last year 240 new plants, representing 
nearly every type of American industry, 
found a “home” in the rich Katy-served 





Southwest. 


If you’re looking 
for a new plant site... 


Our Industrial Development Dept. has _ 


















KATY RAILROAD 


municate with the Industrial Development 
Dept., Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, 
Katy Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


MISSOURI—-KANSAS-—-TEXAS 
RAILROAD SYSTEM 
a 


KANSAS 
MISSOURI 


= 


OKLAHOMA 


ve 


M-K-T, Dept. N, Dallas 2, Texas or 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Send me the full color booklet “The 
Industrial Southwest.” 


(Attach this to Business Card or Letterhead) 
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Dancing De Marcos 


To the caviar trade, a plush supper club 
or shimmering ballroom and a flawlessly 
groomed couple mean only one thing: the 
De Marcos. America’s taste in dances may 
change but not its penchant for its finest 
professional dance team. 

In the Persian Room of the Hotel Plaza 
last week, Tony De Marco took time out 
for a triple celebration: his twelfth engage- 
ment at the New York hotel (he opened 
_ the Persian Room in 1934 and has ap- 
peared there more often than any other 





MUSIC AND DANCE 








been dancing most of his 47 years—from 
burlesque to vaudeville, Broadway, and 
Hollywood, and into the country’s finest 
supper clubs, where the team is best identi- 
fied. They average $3,500 a week—but the 
cost of glamour runs high. To produce an 
act takes about $25,000—including the 
upkeep of a professional wardrobe of 100 
outfits and 200 pairs of shoes apiece. For 
the shoes, Tony and Sally have a filing 
system worthy of the best public library. 
Even at home, they like to dance, with 
every step carefully scrutinized by their 
little dog Teddy. 

Tony usually tries to avoid popular 


Sally and Tony De Marco—with Teddy—like to dance, even at home 


attraction), his sixth year with his wife 
Sally as a partner, and their third wedding 
anniversary. A nostalgic audience cheered 
the old stand-bys, “Begin the "equine” 
and “Tea for Two,” as much as the famil- 
iar trademarks—Tony lightly dusting the 
floor for Sally’s final curtsy, and_ their 
banter while dancing. 

Anniversaries are old stories to Tony, 
for the De Marcos seem to go on forever. 
In nearly 30 years of show business, Tony 
has had nine partners—eight of whom 
used his name and three of whom he mar- 
ried. His former partner and wife—the 
dazzling Renee—was the one with whom 
he really hit his stride, and even after they 
separated, they kept on dancing together 
for more than two years. 

When they finally broke up, the trade 
wondered what would happen to the team. 
But in 1941 along came Ora Lee Allen, a 
ballet dancer, who became Sally in the act 
and Mrs. De Marco three years later. The 
trade generally grants that Sally may be 
a better dancer, but Renee’s glittering per- 
sonality is still a strong memory to them. 

Restless, dark, and dapper, Tony has 
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tunes while they are current hits. A dance 
routine dates too quickly that way and is 
too easily copied by other teams. That's 
why he likes to do something like Mischa 
Levitzki’s Waltz—one of their standards. 
Right now, while he’s in the anniversary 
mood, he’d like to build a number around 
“The Anniversary Song,” but not until it 
dies down a bit. “People like to remem- 
ber.” says Tony, “and we like to help 
them.” 


Critics’ Circling 


When a critic makes like a performer, 
that’s news. In the movie “Carnegie Hall,” 
Olin Downes, chief music critic of The 
New York Times, makes his movie de- 
but—playing himself. Bosley Crowther, 
movie critic of the same paper, blistered 
Downes’s performance in his review, saying 
that Times readers were in no danger of 
losing their music critic. The following 
tongue-in-cheek letter to Crowther from 
Downes appeared in The Times last week: 

“T’ve read your incredible article about 
my performance. 





— 


“... All right. You say I can’t act, and 
you claim that I'll never get another en- 
gagement in the movies . . . If there’s any- 
thing that makes me sick it’s you fellows 
that sit in the seats of the scornful and 
amuse yourselves saying smart things that 
attempt to ruin reputations. But thank 
God, there’s such a thing as ART, and 
there’s such a thing as a great, warm- 
hearted, comprehending public. 

“T have MY PUBLIC, which under. 
stands me, and if you were fair you would 
have described the breathless way in which 
it watched my every blink and tremor. 
And applauded. And it wasn’t Stokowski, 
either, in that last scene, whom they ap- 
plauded. 

“ .. [I'm perfectly willing to wait for 
the judgment of time where my humble 
services to art are concerned. But just 
look out if. I ever catch you singing an 
aria.” 





Peace, It’s Financial — 


The idea of using radio to bolster anemic 
music box offices is not new. But when 
Artur Rodzinski takes over the Chicago 
Symphony and _ its perennial _ financial 
headache next fall, The New York Times 
says, he will use radio to increase revenue 
and also to promote world peace. The op- 
timistic maestro hopes to cover his inter- 
missions with peace talks by such world 
leaders as the Pope, Toscanini, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Stalin, and an assortment of pres- 
idents and kings. 


Eternal Romantics 


Most of the serious music played today 
dates from the nineteenth century—the 
heart of the romantic era. And probably 
more has been written about the figures 
of this period than about those of any 
other in musical history. But few authors 
have investigated what made it romantic. 

That is the subject of Alfred Einstein’s 
new book, “Music in the Romantic Era.”* 
The author of “Mozart—His Character, 
His Work” here gives a philosophical an- 
alysis and history of musical thought in 
the last century—not an account of events. 

The great romantics (Einstein names 
Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Berlioz, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, and 
Brahms), though belonging to a single 
period, were contradictions in themselves. 
In their work they expressed endless con- 
flicts between theatricality and intimacy, 
subjectivity and objectivity, clarity and 
“mysticism,” absolute and program music. 
But they had their affinities, chief of which 
was their relationship to sheer sound. To 
Einstein, this is best illustrated in the 
nineteenth century’s development of the 
orchestra. 

After reviewing the period, the eminent 
musicologist concludes that its most T0- 
mantic work is Wagner’s “Tristan Und 


Isolde.” 


—— 


*Music in the Romantic Era. By Alfred Einstein. 
371 pages. Norton. $5. 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 



































Ever have trouble balancing your check book? 


OME of these check book errors are in 
simple arithmetic. Many are in copying 
figures. 

If it’s easy to make errors on such relatively 
simple work, it’s understandable why errors 
occur so often in business where complex in- 
formation is copied and worked out by hand 
—or on the typewriter. 

Chances are that in your business you have 
people writing the same figures, part numbers, 
descriptions, names, etc., over and over. When 
done by hand or typewriter it’s frequently 
inaccurate. It’s always a slow, costly process. 


The Addressograph method is the fastest, 
most accurate method of putting figures and 


words on business forms. Once information is 
put on an Addressograph plate and checked 
it’s impossible to make an error. You can write 
at high speeds—up to 5,000 words or 30,000 
figures a minute with complete accuracy. 


Addressograph simplified business methods 
can be used in every department of your 
business—with existing systems and routines 
—alone or in conjunction with other office 
machines. 


Call the Addressograph representative in 
your city for information on how others in 
your same type of business are saving time 
and money. Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograp 


IAAOE-MARE ALE US Pal OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addr h-Mul ih Corp 








f 


One of many Addressograph 

business machines designed 

for all sizes and types of 
businesses. 








Wabash “know-how” is at your service in 
44 competently staffed offices in 26 States 
and Canada. If you ship to or through the 
“Heart of America,” call Wabash for the 
solution to your transportation problems. 


C. J. SAYLES 
General Freight Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 


RAILROAD 
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Obbligato 


The Petrillo story got a new twist last 
week in the Princeton Alumni Weekly. 

The background: the Glee Club re- 
hearsed and recorded for RCA Victor 
eleven Princeton songs. While the club’s 
student accompanist did the work, a stand- 
in Petrillo pianist was on hand under un- 
ion regulations. 

The twist: the stand-in, the Alumni 
Weekly estimated, was paid more for three 
hours ($83) than the average Princeton 
assistant professor makes in a week ($75). 


Democracy’s Ceiling 


For its fifteenth and final academic con- 
ference celebrating its bicentennial, Prince- 
ton University last week called together 
the principals and headmasters of 50 Unit- 
ed States, Canadian, and British schools, 
and 25 college educators and government 
education officials to discuss “The Re- 
sponsibilities of Secondary Education in 
the Years Ahead.” 

Bright names studded the list of par- 
ticipants: Claude M. Fuess of Andover, 
William G. Saltonstall of Phillips Exeter, 
Hugh Lyon of old Rugby, John F. Gun- 
mere of Penn Charter, and John T. Chris- 
tie of Westminster School, London. But 
whether they were famous headmasters or 
the obscure heads of equally obscure 
schools, all recognized the fact that 
changes of one kind or another were im- 
minent—and necessary. 

If any doubts remained as the three- 
day meeting opened, the pedagogues were 
quickly set to rights by Christian Gauss, 
dean emeritus of Princeton. “We can no 
longer hug the illusion that our processes 
of selective admission [to college] bring us 
the ablest young men in our country,” 
he said. “The results of the tests given to 
the Army are on this score shocking. Of 
the highest 7 per cent in these tests only 
one-fourth were college graduates.” 

The dean further commented: 

Pm Although all independent schools and 
colleges are trying to extend their range 
through scholarship programs to bring in 
more poor boys, they do not deal with a 
fair cross-section of American youth, even 
in state-supported institutions. 

> There is much less equality of opportu- 
nity for education in the United States than 
in the Soviet Union . . . As Soviet writers 
note, the ceiling of opportunity is also too 
low over the heads of certain minority 
groups like the Negroes. 

> The task of sound general education is 
not discharged by teaching more nation- 
alistic history, even American history. 
Preparing students for a democratic life 
involves the development of larger per- 
spectives and deeper moral insight. 

Talent and Teachers: On the theme 
of democracy, Perry Dunlap Smith of the 
North Shore Country Day School, Win- 
netka, Ill., warned: “A grave danger to 
education . . . is the tendency to standard- 
ize and reduce all to the mediocre. A lesser 


EDUCATION 
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danger, but one equally vicious, is the re- 
verse, that is, to educate mediocre sons of 
wealth to believe they are a superior class,” 

On talent, Dr. Fuess of Andover com- 
mented: “I am sure that ‘talent’ cannot 
mean for you and me merely an uncanny 
skill in getting ‘A’s’ . . . We should aim to 
turn out not only scholars but men.” 

Of teachers, Sydney H. Wood of the 
British Ministry of Education remarked: 
“The vitally important thing in training 
teachers is that . . . they are encouraged to 
live a full life during training, since for 
mest of them this period represents the 
measure of their experience before they 
are launched on the school and become 
enmeshed in its toils.” 

At the end of three days two dozen 
speakers had tackled the problems of the 
future from all angles. The job ahead, 
most were agreed, was to put some of the 
ideas into practice. 


Salary Statistics 


The National Education Association 
Journal, long in the front ranks in the 
fight to raise teachers’ salaries, last week 
offered the results of its 1946-47 salary 
survey: ; 

In cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion the NEA found these increases com- 
pared with 1940-41: Elementary teachers 
—$2,268 to $2,897; junior-high—$2,471 to 
$3,075; high-school—$2,768 to $3,598. In 
towns of 2,500-5,000 population the survey 
disclosed: Elementary teachers—$1,149 to 
$1,864; junior-high—$1,301 to $2,087; 
high-school—$1,428 to $2,274. 





Newsweek—Ed Werseles 


Student: Not all studying is done 
in schools. The Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service this week marks 69 
years of training “students” to be 
wholly or partly self-supporting. 


Newsweek, May 26, 1947 
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A packer grades field-run tomatoes on 
a 3-part Speediset pack-out statement. 
The wholesaler consigns shipments on 
a 0-part order-invoice. The retailer lines 
up orders on a sales book. Such busi- 
ness forms, made by Moore, control 
food’s every step from farm to market. 


Moore, out of 65 years’ experience, 
knows how to simplify every writing 
operation. Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., in- 
ternationally known food packers, have 
used time-saving Moore forms for over 


10 years. In Buffalo, Moore forms save 
a food wholesaler 25% over previously 
used forms. 


Moore now designs over 10,000 dif- 
ferent multi-copy business forms, for 
wholesaler, retailer, jobber, manufac- 
turer. Savings on time and labor can 
mount to 50%. Call your local Moore 
office to find out how other firms, in 
your own field, use Moore Business 
Forms “to put it on the record, swiftly, 
accurately, economically.” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. Y.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast, also factories and sales offices across Canada 
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Preterred... 7 mellow moments 


DA siching the mood of your moments of leisure, Hamm's is a 
beer of rare smoothness and subtle mellowness. 

This has been our custom for 81 years: to malt our own prize 
barley, reaped in the fertile fields close by, to use crystal-clear 
artesian water, to brew our beer with surpassing skill under the 
guidance of a brewmaster who carries on the tradition for 
Hamm quality established by his father and grandfather. 

Hamm's is preferred by millions. Today it can be your pref- 
erence, too... because we are expanding our brewery, which 
already is known as one of the largest in the nation. 

For your mellow moments, you too will certainly 


prefer Hamm’s—truly the smooth and mellow beer. 


Smooth and 
Mellow Beer 


Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul 1, M/nn. 





Up to Expectations 


It took a lot of doing to whittle Charles 
Dickens’s lengthy and populous novel, 
“Great Expectations,” down to screen size, 
but a trio of talented Englishmen (David 
Lean, Ronald Neame, and Anthony Have- 
lock-Allan) have turned the trick in a few 
minutes under two hours and, in passing, 
produced another candidate for the sea- 
son’s finest film. 

The plot has been foreshortened, inevita- 
bly, and some of the classic’s minor char- 
acters are either abridged or currently 
nonexistent. But the Dickensian feeling 
is intact. “Great Expectations” is still the 
story of young Pip (Anthony Wager) who, 
apprenticed to his blacksmith brother-in- 
law (Bernard Miles) , looks forward to the 
days when he is invited by the rich, mad 
Miss Havisham (Martita Hunt) to dress 
up and call on her niece, Estella (Jean 
Simmons). Then, too, there is the day 
when Pip encounters the desperate Mag- 
witch (Finlay Currie) on the Kentish 
marshland and robs his sister’s pantry to 
help the convict escape. 

Years later the grown-up Pip (now 
John Mills) is told by Lawyer Jaggers 
(Francis L. Sullivan) that he has been 
left a sizable fortune and arrangements 
have been made to turn him into a gentle- 
man. Suspecting that Miss Havisham is his 
mysterious benefactor, Pip is established in 
the London apartment of Herbert Pocket 
(Alex Guinness), an impecunious young 
man of fashion. who knows his way about 
town and tailoring establishments. 

Moviegoers who remember the novel 
with affection will need no further re- 
minder of the plot, from Magwitch’s re- 
turn to Pip’s climactic clinch with the 
adult Estella (Valerie Hobson). And those 
who are vague about what was probably 
required high-school reading, should not be 
dismayed by names like Pip, Jaggers, Mag- 
witch, Pocket, and Mr. Wopsie. 

Understandably, the screen version of 
“Great Expectations” doesn’t have elbow 
room to develop all its characters in depth, 
but Director David Lean (“Brief Encoun- 
ter,” “This Happy Breed”) , working with 
an excellent cast, has done Dickens proud 
and given Hollywood another example, to 
prove that moviemaking can be both in- 
telligent and entertaining—and all at the 
same price. (GREAT Expectations. Uni- 
versal-International. Ronald Neame, pro- 
ducer. David Lean, director.) 


Western Sandwich 


“Cheyenne” is strictly a Western on rye, 
edible if you’re hungry for entertainment 
and not too particular. The plot was a 
classic when William S. Hart packed a 
cap pistol to school, but with Raoul Walsh 
directing, the effect is a lot better. 

The horses move fast and all over the 
place; six-shooters bark from left to right; 
and desperate desperadoes, apparently 
maladjusted and brought up to talk out 
of the sides of their mouths, look a little 
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Dickens at its best: Valerie Hobson as Estella, John Mills as Pip... 


... Finlay Currie plays Magwitch and Anthony Wager is Pip as a boy... 
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oes Martita Hunt as Miss Havisham and Francis L. Sullivan as Jaggers 














Madonna del Sasso Cathedral, Locarno 


SWITZERLAND.. yours again! 


Scenic mountain and lakeside resorts 
are ready to welcome you back to 
incomparable Switzerland. You may not be 
able to arrange immediate reservations to 
and from Europe. But start planning a summer 
or winter holiday in Switzerland now. 
See your local travel agent. 
Write us for free booklet F-1 

St. Moritz 
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FOR USE IN 

@ CREDIT DEP’T 
for Open Orders 

@ SALES DEP’T 
for Quotations 

@ B'K’P’G DEP’T 
for Unpaid Bills 

@ ORDER DEP'T 
for Orders 

@ PURCHASING 
for Open Orders 

@ EXEC. OFFICES 


Correspondence 





Equipped 
with Lock 
and Key 





HEIGHT 


Place a few of these portable files around in 
various departments and see how efficiently 
your office begins to function. Used by many 
of the largest industrial organizations in the 
country. They can be rolled from desk to 
desk. The lock and key will keep your rec- 
ords. safe from prying eyes. Made of heavy 
gauge furniture steel. Can be used with 
either swinging or regular folders. 


No. 2654—Letter Size 24” deep........ $24.50 
No. 2754—Letter Size 16” deep........ $17.95 
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COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 











| 351 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. | 
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| My Dealer's Name is........ | 
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MOVIES 








foolish when Dennis Morgan talks straight 
and shoots straighter.’ 

Everything else is there in the proper 
order, including sex, the Western land- 
scape (which is just as durable), and such 
pioneers as Jane Wyman, Janis Paige, 
Arthur Kennedy, and Bruce Bennett. 
(CHEYENNE. Warner Brothers. Robert 
Buckner, producer. Raoul Walsh, director.) 


Western Omelet 


Anyone accustomed to Western villains 
who are vicious simply because they are 
low-down skunks will be jolted by the 
antisocial antics of Frank Ivey (Preston 
Foster) and his ranch-owning boss (Charles 
Ruggles) in “Ramrod.” These two char- 
acters, for no clearly discernible reason, 
spend their riding moments making life 
rugged for Connie (Veronica Lake) and 
her ranch foreman (Joel McCrea) . 

But phony palaver and abstruse plot 
aside, “Ramrod” manages to deliver some 
of the time-honored goods, including de- 
mise by six-shooter and shotgun. And one 
long scene in particular, a gun stalk in 
a boxed-in canyon, is tense and original. 

Miss Lake, who is constructed for con- 
vertibles, looks slightly unhappy astride 
a horse, but McCrea sits as a ramrod 
should, and Don De Fore makes a refresh- 
ing desperado. Only the director knows 
how Ruggles crept into this-cast. (RA xrRoD. 
Enterprise Studio. Harry Sherman, pro- 
ducer. Andre De Toth, director.) 


It Isn’t Funny 


Altheugh the French are in the habit of 
sending us only their first-rate films, once 
in a while they slip. They have definitely 
thudded with “Francis the First”—a tale 
of a simple yokel (Fernandel) , who dreams 
he is a Cavalier during the reign of Fran- 
cis I. The result is as broad as Keystone 
comedy and infinitely less funny. It’s a 
shame, because Fernandel is a comedian 
of stature, (FRANCIS THE First. 4 Calamy 
Production. Christian-Jaque, director.) 


The Ege and Britain 


Norah Alexander’s column in The Lon- 
don Daily Mail for May 10 reported that 
one Jack Sullivan, an ex-serviceman_re- 
cently returned to the publicity business, 
is trying to persuade Food Minister John 
Strachey to let him stamp “The Egg and 
I” on every British egg that reaches the 
packing station. With British eggs strictly 
rationed and highly speculative as to age 
and quality, Miss Alexander added: “If 
his film is anything hke my grecer’s eggs, 
the chances are it’ll be a stinker.” 


Duel for Profits 


Despite unfavorable reviews, Selznick 
International’s, “Duel in the Sun,” which 
in the New York area had a “saturation” 
opening—simultaneous showing in 39 the- 
aters—grossed $1,135,000 there from May 


7 to May 13. National gross for “Duel’s 
first week was estimated at $2,750,000. 


Newsweek 
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ockholders Meeting 


They come from everywhere .. . froma 


every income group, from every com- 
munity. They are women as well as 
men, employes as well as executives, 
farmers as well as businessmen. They 


are typical stockholders, the owners 
of business. 


This distribution of business ownership 
through the whole mass of the people 
is an American development. A healthy 
and democratic development. 


We believe that much of the great 
strength of American industry derives 
from the depth and breadth of its own- 
ership. The dollars with which it has 
carried our standard of living up and 
up with an ever-swelling flood of goods, 
produced at lower cost but at higher 


wages than ever before in history — 
these dollars have come from millions 
of our citizens. 

As the nation’s principal market place 
for investors, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has been largely responsible for 
this widespread ownership of American 
business. Here anyone can buy or sell 
shares of industry on brief notice . . . 
at disclosed prices . . . with confidence 
that they are obtaining the best possible 
price available at the time. Without 
such a market, the broad base on which 
modern American capitalism rests 
could never have been built. 


Today as in the past, the first respon- 
sibility of the Exchange is to the invest- 
ing public. For them it has adopted 
rules of business conduct unsurpassed 


for strictness. For them it has developed 
one of the world’s most efficient market 
operations. For them it has led a suc- 
cessful movement to make facts about 
listed securities available to all. The 
“xchange urges every investor to get 
these facts before buying or selling 
securities; they are the only sound basis 


for investment decisions. 


\ew York 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
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America’s Angry Man 

Sinclair Lewis, at 62, 
twentieth novel. 

Not the greatest novel the dean of 
American novelists and Nobel Prize win- 
ner has written, “Kingsblood Royal,” nev- 
ertheless is in the tradition of the old 
Lewis, the author of “Main Street,” “Bab- 
bitt,” “Elmer Gantry,” and “It Can’t 
Happen Here.” 

It is an angry novel, even a bitter one 
—as passionate as a sermon by Cotton 
Mather, as eloquent at times as John 
Brown, and as absorbing as a novel by 
Sinclair Lewis. 

This week 600.000 readers will receive 
copies of “Kingsblood Royal” for it is the 
June selection of the Literary Guild. Even 
without that, its wide circulation would be 
assured, Because of the smart publicity 
tactics of Random House, its publishers, its 
contents were long kept secret. Its striking 
jacket bears no other blurb than the slo- 
gan: “A blazing story with a theme that 
will jolt the nation!” Lewis himself believes 
that he has once again hit the controversial 
jack pot. “What will be cried from the 
housetops,” he says, “is that T have writ- 
ten a novel which is so frantically devoted 
to racial controversy that it will entail a 
new attack on Fort Sumter.” 

It is doubtful if the guns will crackle 
as a result of Lewis’s version of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” but all the advocates of 
White Supremacy will pop at him. This 
he expects, and this he was once used to. 
After “Elmer Gantry” he was invited to 
a lynching party in Virginia and a New 
Hampshire cleric tried to have him jailed. 
He will probably be disappointed if his 
baronial estate is not stormed by angry 
mobs with a rope. 

Whether or not “Kingsblood Royal” 
stirs the populace as greatly as all con- 
cerned with its publication hope, one thing 
is certain—Lewis in his twentieth novel is 
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has written his 





once again the honest, hard-hitting writer 
he started out to be 27 years ago. 

In his 63rd year Sinclair Lewis shows 
the scars of his age. His tall and gawky 
frame is a little bent and a little shrunk. 
His once red-tinged hair has faded. 

But he is still the shy, restless, curious, 
humorous, and quizzical man he was back 
in the ’20s. He still talks in a flat, Mid- 
western voice as he did those uneasy years 
at Yale when he was a “gangling, pink- 
skinned, freckled, red-haired” kid called 
“Red.” 

Today he lives in a rambling old Massa- 
chusetts farmhouse, filled with gadgets 
that would delight George F. Babbitt. 
Under Mount Graylock, 5 miles from Wil- 
liamstown, his house is high on a hill over- 
looking his rolling acres, where his tenant 
farmer cares for his twenty-odd head of 
blooded cattle. . 

Lewis can well afford the expensive life 
of a country squire. His books make money. 
His nineteenth novel, “Cass Timberlane” 
(Newsweek, Oct. 15, 1945), pulled nearly 
a half milhon dollars. As a selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club the book brought 
him $75,000, and he had already received 
$50,000 for its serialization in a popular 
women’s magazine. The motion-picture 
rights (which may well be missing as far 


as “Kingsblood Royal” is concerned) 
netted at least $250,000, while $90,000 


more came from royalties not connected 
with book-club distribution. Add to this 
rights for translations, ete., and the total 
on one book is more than many novelists 
earn in a lifetime. 

Sinclair Lewis’s life, both professionally 
and personally, would itself make a good 
novel.* As Harry Sinclair Lewis he was 
born on Feb. 7, 1885, at Sauk Centre, 
Minn. (population: 2,500). His father, a 
Connecticut Yankee of Welsh extraction, 
was a country doctor. His mother, who 





*To a great extent his own novel “Dodsworth” is 
autobiographical, based on the story of his first 
marriage. p 
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Sinclair Lewis and wives: With No. 2 (Dorothy Thompson) in 1935, and No. 1 (Grace Hegger) in 1918 


died in Harry’s childhood, was the Cana- 
dian-born daughter of a Civil War phy- 
sician. One ol his two brothers became a 
doctor, too; another is in the milling busi- 
ness. 

Life Begins: Tall, awkward, and shy, 
Lewis spent his childhood reading novels 
of Sir Walter Scott and expressing an in- 
tense curiosity about the life about him. 
He was always curious and then, as now, 
could mimic perfectly any character who 
attracted his interest. His father sent him 
to Yale, he says, because he wanted to go 
to Harvard. He contributed skits, poems, 
and stories to the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine, which he helped edit, and one summer 
he started a novel. Called then “The Vil- 
lage Virus,” many years later it was ex- 
panded into “Main Street.” 

Bored with life at Yale, young “Red” 
Lewis, as he was then permanently nick- 
named, quit after his junior year to help 
nursemaid a boatload of cattle bound for 
England. Hunger and growls from a farm- 
yard dog turned him back to his ship from 
a contemplated walking tour of the Lake 
Country. Not long after he turned up at 
Helicon Hall, Upton Sinelair’s coopera- 
tive Utopia in suburban Englewood, N.J. 
His own innate sense of the ridiculous soon 
cured him forever of any interest in social- 
istic revivals of Brook Farm. 

After a fierce but futile bout at free- 
lancing from a New York tenement on the 
lower East Side, “Red” returned to Yale 
and was graduated in 1908. For the next 
several restless years he worked as a re- 
porter in Iowa, a rewrite man in San Fran- 
cisco, and an assistant magazine editor 1 
New York; then he seemingly settled down 
to what might have been a comfortably 
successful career as an editor and adver 
tising man for two venerable New York 
publishers. 

The late Frederick A. Stokes read his 
first novel and told him to give up the idea 
he would ever be a novelist. “Red” ignored 
the advice. “Our Mr. Wrenn” was pub 
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“Don't give up the ship! Leslie Howard lost in plane Evacuation of British Marines make Tripoli Franklin flies kite, 1752. D-Day, France, 1944. 
— James Lawrence, 1813. downed by Nazis, 1942. from Dunkerque, 1940. | pirates say “Uncle!” 1804.| A shocking experience. Beginning of the end. 
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Brigham Young & Mormons 
reach Utah, 1847. 
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lished in 1914 and, although it did not 
bring enough money for him to quit his 
job, he kept on writing novels. “The ‘rail 
of the Hawk,” “The Job,” “The Innocents,” 
and “Free Air” established him in the 
next five years as a sensitive minor novel- 
ist, who was read, but not widely. 

Vision of Main Street: In these 
years he had seen much of America and 
had taken voluminous notes. Dissatisfied 
with his progress as a novelist, he quit New 
York in 1918 and, with his first wife, Grace 
Hegger, whom he had met while she was 
an editor of Vogue, and $500 borrowed 
from his father, he took an old furnished 
house in Minneapolis. There he started 
work on “Main Street,” convinced it 
would be a financial failure and his last 
novel. Since then. he has never been fi- 
nancially insecure. 

The theme of the small town had haunted 
Lewis since he left Sauk Centre for the 
East. Into “Main Street” he put all his 
talents as satirist, caricaturist, photog- 
rapher, and reporter. It was published in 
1920—the following year the Pulitzer board 
reversed its jury, who had recommended 
“Main Street,” to award Edith Wharton’s 
“The Age of Innocence,” the Pulitzer Prize. 
Nevertheless, “Main Street” became one 
of the most familiar and widely read books 
of that decade of Prohibition, short skirts, 
and prosperity. 

“Main Street” was the first of Lewis’s 
four great novels whose fundamental pur- 
pose was to examine, explain, and criticize 
what the late editor and critic Vernon L. 
Parrington once called “the vast middle- 
man herd that dominates the continent, 
but cannot reduce it to order or decency.” 

As “Babbitt” followed “Main Street,” 
and “Arrowsmith” and “Elmer Gantry” 
followed “Babbitt,” the vast, smug, con- 
tented, isolated, comfortable American 
middle class, blindly worshipping material 
progress and seeking material success, re- 
ceived jolt after jolt from Sinclair Lewis. 

He caricatured and satirized Americans, 
convinced that they were “one of the most 
amusing, exasperating, exciting, and com- 
pletely mysterious peoples in the world.” 
But he had watched them: closely. In a 
hundred Zeniths, he said later, “[I] lis- 
tened to philosophic brokers discourse on 
ethics, studied’ political and constitutional 
theory with realtors, learned all about 
Bolshevism from presidents of Chambers 
of Commerce, was instructed in the ele- 
ments of economics by Republican con- 
gressmen, discovered ‘the fallacies in Dar- 
winian evolution from clerical fundamen- 
talists, and the superiority of Fascism over 
democracy from the greatest captains of in- 
dustry.” 

Beneath Lewis’s satire, and behind his 
caricatures, there lay, however, a deep 
love for the objects of his barbs. Unlike 
the scornful and contemptuous Mencken 
he liked the Babbitts, the Kenicotts, the 
Arrowsmiths, and the Gantrys, and only 
wanted them to be better people. 

The Babbitts hated Lewis for what they 
mistakenly thought was his cruelty. The 
Marxists damned him because he “did not 
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understand the proletariat.” He himself 
after “Elmer Gantry” tried to write a novel 
about a labor leader. He abandoned it, 
after much study, because, as the labor 
historian Benjamin Stolberg once said, 
“a labor novel is an ideological as well as 
a literary enterprise,” and ideologies, for 
all Lewis’s interest in social problems, have 
always been beyond his ken. At Yale his 
interest in Socialism went little farther 
than reading H. G. Wells, whom he once 
called his most influential mentor. 

Lewis’s marriage to Grace Hegger ended 
in divorce in 1928. They had one son, H. G. 
Wells Lewis, who was killed during the 
recent war. In 1927 Lewis had met Doro- 
thy Thompson, then a reporter, while 
traveling on a plane. They were married a 
month after his divorce, and their son 
Michael was born in 1930. 

Miss Thompson, on her way to fame as 
a columnist and political seeress, intro- 
duced him to a more consciously “intel- 
lectual” crowd than he had _ hitherto 
associated with. He did not feel comfort- 
able with them, and this marriage, too, 
ended in a divorce in 1942. In his auto- 
biographical “Dodsworth” (one of his best 
books), his first wife is disguised as the 
character called Fran. Miss Thompson 
has vaguely appeared in later books. 

No and Yes to Heoner: In his most 
productive years, between 1920 and 1932, 
Lewis became one of the most-publicized 
writers in the world. In 1926 “Arrowsmith” 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Lewis, who 
had often spoken against such awards, re- 
fused it, saying that there were other 
authors more worthy than he. On all sides 
he was accused of rejecting the $1,000 prize 
for the publicity attendant on the gesture 
—and out of pique at his earlier rebuff. 


Four years later he became the first 
American to receive the Nobel Prize. This 
time he gleefully accepted, but when he 
went to Stockholm to receive the award 
he sailed into “the stuffy, timid, puritani- 
cal tradition of American letters” in an 
address that shocked many people.’ He 
also assailed the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, but eight years later, 
when asked to join, he meekly accepted the 
honor. , 

After “Dodsworth” (1929) Lewis en- 
tered a new phase of his career. His next 
two books, “Ann Vickers” and “Work of 
Art,” more nearly resemble his pre-“Main 
Street” writing than his two-dimensional, 
detailed, but flat-surfaced novels of the 
20s. 

In 1935, however, he made what might 
be called a comeback. In that year he 
wrote “It Can’t Happen Here.” In this 
savage warning that Fascism could come 
to the United States flashed the old and 
authentic Lewis fire. ? 

After “It Can’t Happen Here” Lewis be- 
came enamored of the theater. With Sid- 
ney Howard he dramatized “Dodsworth” 
and wrote an original flop called “Jay- 
hawker.” Another novel, “Prodigal Par- 
ents,” attracted little serious attention, and 
the same fate befell his novel of the 


theater, “Bethel Merriday.” It was through . 


seeking material for this novel that his 
love for the backstage was inflamed. It 
hasn’t subsided yet. At present Lewis, who 
has been an actor as well as an unsuccess- 
ful angel, is writing another play. 
“Gideon Planish” appeared in 1943. 
Two years later, his “Cass Timberlane” 
told a story about love in a Midwestern 
city, which was Zenith grown larger, more 
prosperous, with taller buildings, but peo- 
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Lewis at ease during rehearsals for a 1941 stage appearance 
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Are you one of those who today know 
that world recovery is impossible with- 
out a new religious inspiration? 

“The gift of God to this enlightened 
age,’ the Baha’i teachings proclaim, 
“is the knowledge of the oneness of 
mankind and of the fundamental 
oneness of religion.” 

In this universal faith the ancient 
and eternal truth of God has been 
revealed anew and given effective ex- 
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of unity and understanding which 
embraces all races, nations and creeds. 
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pled with essentially the same men and 
women who had walked his “Main Street” 
exactly 25 years before. 

And now comes “Kingsbleod Royal.” 

Of Men and Ancestors: The setting 
for this, too, is Grand Republic, where 
most of the action in the popular but other- 
wise unsuccessful “Cass Timberlane” took 
place.“Grand Republic is a city of Lewis’s 
own invention. He built it. In the room in 
which he writes he has a map which shows 
every street and house, and the name of 
every occupant. For Lewis never starts a 
book without having done complete re- 
search. He works from a lengthy synopsis, 
which includes a “biography” of each indi- 
vidual who will come into the book. 

The individuals in “Kingsblood Royal” 
are the bankers, brokers, merchants, and 
businessmen who live in the best houses 
in Grand Republic. Into their midst,.to a 
nice home in a nice neighborhood, Neil 
Kingsblood returns from the wars. He re- 
sumes his career at the bank, and is ob- 
viously on his way to the top. Going with 
him are his lovely wife and daughter. 

One day his father, a prominent dentist 
in town, tells Neil that it is the family 
tradition that he is descended from the 
royal family of England. To please his 
father, and satisfy his own stirred curi- 
osity, Neil undertakes a genealogical in- 
vestigation. What he discovers is not royal- 
ty, but the incontrovertible fact that his 
great-great-great-grandfather was a full- 
blooded Negro. 

Neil alone knows this. The proof is 
overwhelming. The problem that faces him 
is overwhelming, too: should he reveal the 
secret, or keep forever quiet? Neil makes 
his choice, alone, and faces the conse- 
quences. At a crucial moment events be- 
yond his control force him to let the 
truth be known. 

The city, its people—the best people, 
with whom he works and lives and plays, 
and the Negroes with whom he allies him- 
selfi—form the background of this dra- 
matic—and sometimes melodramatic—sit- 
uation. Lewis (an old friend of Walter 
White, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and author of the novel 
“Fire in the Flint”) shows what the reve- 
lation does, not only to Neil and his family, 
but to his associates both black and white. 

jee, Kingsblood Royal” is a slashing and 
powerful book. Like most of Lewis’s s novels, 
for that matter, it is written with a pur- 
pose. The purpose here is to show that, as 
Lewis says, the “mad, picture-puzzle idiocy 
of the whole theory of races is beautifully 
betrayed when you get down to the ques- 
tion of ‘Negroes’ who are white enough to 
pass as Caucasians.” 

Much as Lewis may protest that “the 
story itself is the important thing,” most 
readers will realize that Lewis is here 
writing not as a storyteller, but as an angry 
man. His book is less a novel than a tract. 
But for all its faults—the same faults that 
appear in all his novels—most readers will 
recognize it as a tract for the times. 
(Kinesstoop Roya. By Sinclair Lewis. 
348 pages. Random House. $3.) 


Simenon at His Best 


Georges Simenon, master of atmosphere 
and psychological suspense, has written 
another of his studies of moral disintegra- 


tion in “The First-Born.” It is a study of 


two men, one an old, ruthless, and cruel 
financier, the other a young, ruthless, and 
cruel opportunist, and of how the young 
man destroys the elder in the course of 
their flight from the law. 

Dieudonné Ferchaux returns to France 
from the Congo, where he has amassed a 
fortune exploiting the land and the people. 
An old murder charge against him is re- 
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Georges Simenon: Master of suspense 


vived by his political and financial enemies. 
He is forced into hiding as he prepares his 
defense. As his secretary he hires Michel 
Maudet, a young, unprincipled fellow who 
determines to become, through Ferchaux, 
as rich and powerful as his employer. 
Together they flee France. At first they 
are accompanied by Michel’s young wife. 
but when their trail gets too hot, Michel 
abandons her and with Ferchaux sails for 
South America. Eventually the strange 
pair settle in Panama. Most of the story is 
laid in this hot, enervating, and demoraliz- 
ing country. With his skill at portraying 
the men and women of the underworld 
Simenon leads his morbidly fascinating 
people through bizarre adventures to the 
inevitable homicidal climax. “The First- 
Born” is an absorbing account of degrada- 
tion that will rank with Simenon’s best. 
(Tue First-Born. By Georges Simenon. 
310 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. $2.75.) 


Uneasy Hellas 


Americans who want to know what they 
are getting into when the United States 
moves with dollars and military missions 
into Greece will do well to read “The 
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reek Dilemma,” a timely account of re- - a F 
nt Greek affairs by William Hardy Mc- 
eill. 

Written by a former junior military at- 
ché in Athens (1944-46), the story is 
Id dispassionately and unemotionally, to 
e point of dullness. Nevertheless, it 
ings a great deal of order to the con- 
ised and complicated pattern of Greek 
1d Balkan politics. The particular reader | [fueeee 
ay sometimes wish McNeill had troubled 
document his history more fully. Often 
is simple declarative sentences on his own 
thority seem a little less than adequate 
» meet the need for solid data. 

But he makes it plain enough that in a 
ountry of crisis like Greece, strategically 
yecated as it is, the moderate center is 
round between the violent totalitarianism 
f left and right, and the country as a 
shole is ground between the greater an- 
agonisms of Russia and the Anglo-Ameri- 
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Var AND ArrerMaATH. By William Hardy Illinois with 


UcNeill. Lippincott. 285 pages. $3.50.) 


)ther Books Fast, Dependable Freight Sernitee 


: VIA THE PEORIA GATEWAY 
Tue Dark Suir. By Richard O. Boyer 


06 pages. Little, Brown. $2.75. An ex- NEW EQUIPMENT ¢ HEAVY DUTY TRACKS ¢ TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
‘iting account of the National Maritime i i 7 

Union, the world’s largest sea-going trade aluay 
inion, with a membership of more than “The Minneapolis & St. Louis R 

0,000. Boyer, a staff writer for The New 
Yorker and contributor to its well-known 
series of “profiles,” learned the story of the 
NMU from the men he met at union head- 
quarters in New York and from those he 
shipped with on a troopship during the 
war. How the NMU developed from a 
group of 63 disgruntled seamen in 1936 to 
the politically influential organization it is 
today is an important part of American 
history. 

Mansion’s SHorteR FRENcH AND Enc- 
usH Dictionary. By J. E. Mansiow. 940 
pages. Holt. $6.50. The long-awaited 
abridged version of Mansion’s classic dic- 
tionary, delayed because of the war, is an 
excellent handbook for the general reader 
of French as well as the student. In addi- 
tion to containing all necessary points of 
grammar, idiom, and pronounciation, it is 
a complete glossary of terms used in the 
fields of science, industry, and commerce. 

Knock on Any Door. By Willard Mot- 
ley. 504 pages. Appleton Century. $3. A 
moving first novel about the decline and 
fall of a Chicago slum boy, who begins 
with dreams of priesthood and ends up, 
at 20, a murderer. The book is at its best 
when Motley, who has had extensive per- 
sonal experience with the stratum of so- 
ciety he depicts, allows the facts to speak 
for themselves. Happily, this is more often 
than not, and his panorama is, for the 
most part, violent, shocking, and brutally 
tealistic. A strong undercurrent of com- 
passion, however, frequently lapses into 
sentimentality, and some of the writing is 
strained. Otherwise, this is a first-rate doc- 
umentary on juvenile delinquency. 
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One-man_ Ice 


at Minus 10° F. 











Hold Any Temperature 
You Want with 























0 Plant 
| Makes 42 Tons a 
La 


"Frozen Foods Stored 


Frick - Freezer Held 


at Minus 35 
FrRICK «: DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


yrag PENNA. 


Testing at Minus 76° F, 
Laboratory of Bendix Radio, 


F Pratt & Whitney 
Keep This Room 
68° F. the 

® Year ’Round. 


Refrigeration 


"Cold" down to 130 degrees 
below zero F. 


is now common in 


research and test work. Penicillin 
+! lis dried at minus 75. Foods are 
quick frozen at minus 30 to minus 


60; are stored 
Me at zero to minus 
#20. Ice is frozen 
commercially in 
Bbrine at 16. 
Fresh foods are 
held at 34 to 36. 
Drinking water 


‘ ing, at 70 to 85, 


aemtops the scale 


m. of refrigerating 

F loads. © What- 
ever the tem- 
_ perature want- 
= ed, you can 
hold it most 
dependably with 
Frick Refrigera- 
tion. Sixty - five 
years’ —_experi- 
ence says so! 
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The New Under Secretary of State 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


opertT A. Lovett, chosen by the 
President and Secretary Marshall 
as Under Secretary of State, has an un- 
usual distinction. Of all the men in 
Washington and abroad who contrib- 
uted great leadership to the war ef- 
fort, Lovett was least publicized. A ter- 
rific literature grew in the press and 
in books about soldiers, sailors and of- 
ficials, high and low. But Lovett’s 
name was rarely mentioned. 
Such distinction on thé 
part of an important ofh- 
cial in Washington must be 
earned the hard way. It must 
be planned, and it must be 
inexorably pursued. A way- 
ward word destroys it. For 
the capital is a hive of ears 
—a nest of tongues. Lovett, 
having been summoned in 
1940 to build the world’s 
greatest air force where prac- 
tically nothing existed before, planned 
to let others do the talking, writing and 
dining. The glamorous Hap Arnold, a 
great soldier in his own right, sold the 
Air Forces to the nation and swept it 
over the world. The Assistant Secretary 
of War for Air sat in the shadow, build- 
ing—building indefatigably—until the 
production of heavy bombers rose from 
a mere half dozen to 500 a month. 
This was one of the stupendous achieve- 
ments of our history. When. victory 
had been won,’ Lovett quietly slipped 
away from Washington and went back 
to private life. 


HERE can be no anonymity in the 
job to which he has now been sum- 
moned. The Under Secretary is the op- 
erating head of our foreign office—its 
spokesman, its advocate and its ex- 
plainer. He cannot, must not make mis- 
takes. He cannot avoid the bright light 
of publicity. Over the years the Secre- 
tary of State has become a sort of chair- 
man of the board in foreign affairs. 
When Cordell Hull became Secretary 
in 1933, it was specified that he was to 
deal with policy exclusively. He wanted 
no administrative tangles on his desk. 
This situation is underlined now be- 
cause the Secretary lives in a handbag, 
from Moscow to Mexico. The Under 
Secretary is Acting Secretary most of 
the time. And the responsibility is great- 
er, for President Truman is not trying, 
like Roosevelt, to be his own Secretary 
of State. 
Unlike his predecessor, Lovett is not 
a lawyer, although he studied law for 
a while and then turned to business 
administration. For fourteen years he 





was a partner in a banking firm. The 
nature of his firm’s multitudinous con- 
nections made it a center of knowledge, 
accurate contemporary knowledge, of 
economic and political affairs at home 
and abroad. Those who knew Lovett 
before the war regarded him as one of 
the very few thoroughly informed stu- 
dents of European economic affairs. 

Lovett’s father was Robert Scott Lov- 
ett, who for years directed 
the Harriman railroad em- 
pire. The son has inherited 
his father’s fine capacity for 
the direction of vast affairs. 
He has an informed view 
of technological problems, a 
precise and economical mode 
of expression and a shrewd 
appreciation of human na- 
ture. Moreover, he has none 
of the mental stiffness so 
common in the banking fra- 
ternity. No banker was more alert to 
the need for reform fifteen years ago, 
and no one from Wall Street was more 
constructively helpful to the govern- 
ment in early New Deal days. Some- 
one who knew Lovett’s great capacity 
once recommended him to Roosevelt 
for Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
The suggestion was brushed off—to the 
great loss of the Administration. 


HE qualities which the new Under 

Secretary will bring to the specific 
tasks of peacemaking are exactly what 
are needed. Once more, the prob- 
lem of peace centers in Europe. Russia 
can be neutralized only if the European 
Humpty-Dumpty can be put together 
into a productive economic mechanism. 
Secretary Marshall, despite his great 
qualities, is untrained in economics. He 
probably knows this and sought in 
Lovett a top subordinate on whom he 
could depend. 

Lovett’s orderly mind can_ provide 
the finish and cohesion which our spotty 
foreign policy so urgently needs. The 
amebic growth of Russia can be met 
only by the patient, intelligent build- 
ing of firmly contained countries on 
all sides. This will be the major test of 
American statesmanship for a century 
to come. But support to a broken world 
cannot be given by a country which is 
unhealthy within. The problem is not 
Germany, Italy or China. It is the re- 
creation of a world economy. Our for- 
eign policy must keep an eye on our 
own country as it carries on its labors 
abroad. The new Under Secretary will 
be a valuable agent in creating that 
policy. 
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¢Spouting to starboard!’ | cried, 

pointing off to my right, and the crew 
went into action,” writes Hans Hlolvik, a 
friend of Canadian Club. “I was about 100 
miles off Norway, aboard a Norwegian 
whaler whose master generously had al- 
lowed me to join the lookout in the 65-foot- 
high crow’s nest. We were out to catch sea 
giants—50-ton fin whales. 








9 “The harpoon gun was manned by the 


captain himself. The harpoon has a 3 




























“Our small ship wasn’t much larger than the oe to the dock back at port, the 
prize catch we hauled slowly alongside. Just lift- 

inted bombhead which explodes 3 seconds ing the tail out of the water gave us quite a list to 
ter striking, makes whaling far safer. Our — starboard. Tail flukes were removed to prevent damage 
wk-shot captain killed the whale first try. — to the vessel. Then we started the 20-hour tow home. 


@ mm lookout and I celebrated 
with Canadian Club  highballs 
poured from a cherished bottle he'd 
saved for the season’s first 50-ton catch. 
In all kinds of remote spots I’ve found 
that all kinds of people share my en- 
thusiasm for the matchless flavor of 


Canadian Club Whisky.” 


6" like finding an old friend 
to be offered Canadian Club in 
out-of-the-way places.” write travelers 
from 87 lands. Why this world popu- 
larity ? Canadian Club is light as scotch, 
rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon. 
That’s what made it the largest-selling 
imported whisky in the United States. 









IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois © Blended Canadian Whisky © 90.4 proof 






whale proved to be bigger than it looked— 
really something to celebrate. 65 feet long, it 
weighed over 50 tons. After flensing, it would 


provide lots of oil for soap and heating. 
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DAVID O. SELZNICK’S 
“DUEL IN THE SUN“ 


a ~ A-ALWAYS MILDER 
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